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New York’s Budding Beaverbrook 
by Judith Adler Hennessee 
Clay Felker, overseer of New York magazine and The Village 


Voice, is part Svengali, part terrorist, part innovator and all 
hustler as he moves toward his dream of empire. 
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The Future Lies Ahead 
by Alexander Cockburn 
What really counts in journalism, argues the author, is not what 
happened yesterday but what's going to happen tomorrow 
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**. . . How! Wonder What You Are’’ 
by Chris Welles 














to the astrology charts and finds only more conflict. 


It happened In Rio 
by Peter Pringle 

A British journalist reads two new books about Great Train Rob- 
ber Ronnie Biggs and uncovers some telling disparities between 
accounts of the two Fleet Street authors. 
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‘*Creative Tension’’ Comes To Trenton 
by Dan Rottenberg 

The odd couple in Trenton these days is a 50-year-old ex-Marine 
and a 26-year-old ex-activist. Together, they are remaking The 
Evening Times for its new owner, The Washington Post Company. 
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Does Television Need Nixon? 
by Peter Schrag 

Vietnam and Watergate have faded from the news, but our 
chronic problems remain. They are difficult to cover, though, and 
TV seems unable to give them life. 
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by David M. Rubin 

The growing enthusiasm for de-regulating radio on the ground 
that we already have a rich diversity of outlets gets a skeptical 
response from contributing editor Rubin. 
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Diminuendo, Please 


In his otherwise sharp analysis of journalistic 
film criticism [‘‘Furthermore’’—September 
1975], James Monaco remarks that ‘‘no single 
film critic can make or break a movie like a 
well-placed disk jockey can assure the success 
of a record.’’ But like Francis Ford Coppola, 
whom he properly castigates for failing to 
specify which film critics indulge in ‘‘extor- 
tion and blackmail,”” Monaco names no 
names. This is because there are none. Since 
the first payola scandals, no single disc jockey 
has had as much effect on the success of a 
record as Pauline Kael did on Nashville, 
but—like just about everyone who writes for 
[MORE], it would seem—Monaco automati- 
cally calls upon the music industry when he 
needs to exemplify venality. This is a sloppy 
habit, and one wishes wholeheartedly that it 
would disappear. 
—Robert Christgau 
Music Editor 
The Village Voice 
New York, N.Y. 


Massacre ""Myth”’ 


It is significant that Frances FitzGerald’s 
“Covering the Happy Ending’’ [July 1975] 
fails to mention the strategic role of the “Hue 
massacre”’ in the media’s coverage of the 
final months of the war. CBS News, Don 
Oberdorfer, Fox Butterfield, and the media 
in general referred almost daily to the alleged 
slaughter of 2,800 civilians by the Commun- 
ists at Hue in 1968, and columnists and ad- 
ministration leaders pushed this ominous 
claim for all it was worth in their effort to 
mobilize opinion for renewed intervention. 
FitzGerald’s omission is noteworthy, in part, 
because the alleged massacre is a myth, con- 
cocted out of mistranslated and fabricated 
documents and unverified and extremely 
dubious allegations about grave sites by 
psych-war agencies with a long record of 
propaganda fabrication. Her omission is even 
more noteworthy in that FitzGerald herself 
helped perpetrate this myth in Fire in the 
Lake, swallowing it whole, with a single cita- 
tion to official propagandist Douglas Pike as 
her source. When confronted with an analysis 
of the documents and grave evidence that 
shows the massacre to be a propaganda con- 
coction—D. Gareth Porter, U.S. Political 
Warfare In Vietnam—The 1968 ‘‘Hue Mas- 
sacre,’’ inserted in the Congressional Record 
of Feb. 19, 1975 by Senator McGovern—Fitz- 
Gerald acknowledged the flimsiness of her 
case but did nothing about it. This despite 
the fact that she has been used repeatedly to 
show that antiwar people ‘‘admit”’ the valid- 
ity of the massacre. If she had been willing to 
acknowledge publicly her own serious error, 
the firm hold of this myth might have been 
weakened. As it is, it has proven impossible to 
get the mass media, and in particular The 
New York Times, to permit the counter-facts 
even to be brought into the open to be de- 
bated. Thus, it is not just the “bad guys” who 
help institutionalize lies; the goodies also do 
their part, by some combination of gullibility, 
ignorance, and ego protectiveness. 
Edward S. Herman 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frances FitzGerald replies: What happened 
in Hue during the Tet offensive of 1968 re- 
mains extremely cloudy. I have read all that 
has been written on the subject, and I have 
talked to people from Hue, including reli- 
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gious leaders and student radicals, during my 
visit to the city in 1971. The evidence I have 
seen and heard does not give me the confi- 
dence to dismiss American allegations about 
the behavior of the Communist forces there 
as out-and-out fabrications. The fact is that a 
large number of civilians died in Hue under 
circumstances worthy of investigation. 
Another fact is that though the Communist 
forces occupied about 100 cities and towns 
during the Tet offensive, allegations about 
their mistreatment of civilians came from 
Hue alone. Mr. Herman is right that it would 
be irresponsible to accept without question 
the report by the U.S.LS. official, Douglas 
Pike. In my book I have taken pains to point 
out that the Pike report is an allegation—un- 
verified in its particulars by other research. 
(After the first printing of my book and the 
publication of Gareth Porter’s article on the 
U.S. propaganda success in creating a ‘‘mas- 
sacre”’ in North Vietnam, I altered the lan- 
guage to make this even more clear.) I also 
pointed out that the civilian deaths might 
have occurred in a number of other ways. 

If Pike were the only source of these 
charges against the Communists, that would 
be one thing. But many Vietnamese civilians 
in Hue at the time said that they believed that 
some killing of civilians did occur. It there- 
fore seems to me quite as irresponsible to as- 
sert the negative as to assert the positive with- 
out question. (Gareth Porter’s article on Hue 
does not do this. Porter attacks the evidence 
of Pike and others, but does not claim to 
prove that no civilians were killed by the 
Communist forces.) Mr. Herman has no first- 
hand knowledge of the subject. His assertions 
are thus just as untenable—and just as little 
respectful of the truth—as those of the re- 
porters he so rightly criticizes. 


Second Opinion 


Peter Arnett is incorrect when he says, ‘‘Pent- 
house is still the only place where the prob- 
lems of the [Vietnam] veterans are being 
explored on a regular basis’’ [Rosebuds— 
September 1975]. Modern Medicine, an 
international journal for physicians, pub- 
lished in Minneapolis, has been exploring 
those problems in a dozen articles over the 
past six years, beginning with a story on 
“Intestinal infections in Vietnam veterans,” 
Sept. 19, 1969. The following year we carried 
a three-part series on the underfunding of 
VA hospitals to the detriment of Vietnam 
veterans’ treatment, and in 1971 were the 
only publication to cover the VA adminis- 
trator’s regional seminar on Vietnam veter- 
ans in Chicago (‘A hard look at Veterans 
Administration hospitals’). Last year our 
two-part series ‘“The war.between the VA 
and Vietnam veterans” won us the American 
Business Press’s Jesse H. Neal Editorial 
Achievement Award for the best fast-break- 
ing news story in ABP member-publications 
in 1974. 

Thus, we doubt that Separation Program 





Numbers (SPNs) “are no longer used’’ as a 
result of the August 1974 Penthouse article 
that appeared two months after our prize- 
winning story, which also featured SPNs. To 
quote from our story (attached): “In part 
because it was established that many civilian 
business firms knew how to decode these 
numbers, they no longer appear on the veter- 
an’s copy of his report of separation from the 
service, but they do remain on the military’s 
copy. If a potential employer insists that a 
veteran give written permission for the em- 
ployer to contact the Department of Defense 
to determine the missing number, the au- 
thorities must disclose it under the provisions 
of the Freedom of Information Act...” In 
other words, this would seem to be very much 
a continuing situation—and story. 

All of which is not to knock Mr. Arnett’s 
otherwise excellent reporting or the exem- 
plary efforts of Penthouse that he describes. 
But please don’t sell the professional and 
trade press short on “crusading campaigns” 
on subjects “that most of the media long ago 
chose to forget.’’ Many times we are the only 
media that keep such issues alive. 

—Russell Roth 
News Editor 
Modern Medicine 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Excuse to Say 'No’? 

One of the biggest problems with journalism 
outside the New York-Washington area is 
that too few newspapers are willing to risk 
much of their budgets on long-shot inquiries 
that might produce great stories but also 
might lead their reporters down blind alleys. 
The Los Angeles Times is an exception to this 
and therefore has become one of the few 
really great newspapers in the country. 

This is why I was so disappointed to read 
“The Road to Hong Kong”’ in your August 
issue. You chose to giggle and scoff at the 
Times for blowing $15,000 on a wild goose 
chase looking for Patty Hearst. Instead of 
ridicule, I’d think a responsible journalism 
review would have applauded the enterprise 
even if it did fail. Your freelancer from L.A. 
grudgingly mentioned deep in her article that 
the Times's David Shaw had written a full ac- 
count of the snafu for the Times, which it had 
the good sense to play on iis front page. Hav- 
ing read both articles, it appears that the 
bulk of your writer’s material was gleaned 
from Shaw’s work. 

I fear that such “‘reviewing’’ of journalism 
will only provide many editors with yet 
another excuse to say ‘“‘no’’ when someone 
wants to spend a little extra time and money 
tracking down what sounds like a good lead. 

—Harry Jones, Jr. 
Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, Mo. 


"Tip Of The Iceberg” 

As» much as I generally admire Louis 

Rukeyser, he was way off in his analysis of 

‘“‘How the Press Helped New York Go Broke’’ 

[September 1975]. While there is obvious 
(continued on page 27) 





Corrections 


In the August “‘Big Apple’”’ article about 
Ms. magazine, [“Of Stocks and Red 
Stockings’’] it was erroneously reported 
that the Women’s Action Alliance and 
the National Black Feminist Organiza- 
tion work out of the Ms. office. In fact, 
WAA works in the same building as Ms., 
but on a different floor. NBFO was 
located in the WAA office for several 
months but now has headquarters else- 
where. Both WAA and NBFO, however, 
have been partially funded by the Ms. 
Foundation. 
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Rights For All 





—_ to the American Civil Liberties 
Union and Avon Books for their ongoing series of 
excellent handbooks spelling out in simple, direct lan- 
guage the legal rights of some dozen groups, including 
The Rights of Reporters. Written with a minimum of 
jargon so they can be easily understood by laymen, but 
thorough enough to be of value to lawyers, the paper- 
backs are unique in the field of legal publications, 
which usually are prepared for lawyers or law stu- 
dents. ‘“‘The hope surrounding these publications is 
that Americans informed of their rights will be en- 
couraged to exercise them,” the preface to each vol- 
ume states. 

The message has gotten through. A Texas prisoner, 
armed with a copy of The Rights of Prisoners, cited 
chapter and verse to authorities who thereupon ceased 
weeding out what they had deemed unacceptable 
periodicals from the inmate’s mail. A court in Ohio 
ruled that the book must be made available to inmates 
of that state’s prisons, and the ACLU has obliged 
prisoners who write to inquire about the book by 
replying with a free copy. In The Rights of Hospital 
Patients, author George J. Annas, director of the 
Center for Law and Health Sciences of the Boston Un- 


_ iversity School of Law, proposed a model “‘patient’s 


bill of rights” that would entitle the patient to ‘‘in- 
formed participation” in all decisions involving his 
care, and to access to his medical records. The bill has 
been introduced in the Massachusetts legislature, 
where it passed the Senate but is stalled pending 
resolution of a state budget controversy. Similar bills 
have been proposed in Alaska, Colorado, Vermont 
and California. 

All of which is not meant to suggest that the ACLU 
and Avon have produced a series of paperback mani- 
festos. The aim of those who brought the series to frui- 
tion—Avon publisher Peter Mayer, ACLU general 
counsel Norman Dorsen and ACLU executive director 
Aryeh Neier—is basically educational. ‘“The intention 
is not to be prescriptive but to be descriptive,” Neier 
says. “The books are not supposed to tell what the law 
should be—although there is some of that—but to tell 
what the law is.” 

The series was conceived in 1972, each of the prime 
movers bringing a special expertise to bear. During 
the ‘fifties and ’sixties, Neier published three pam- 
phlets—on the rights of students, suspects and people 
in a democracy. Earlier, Dorsen had edited an an- 
thology, The Rights of Americans, published by 
Pantheon in hardcover. It dealt with such topics as 
freedom of the press and equal protection under the 
law, but was not addressed to laymen and did not at- 
tempt to advise readers of their rights. Enter Mayer 
and Avon. Mayer felt most books about people’s 
rights were unreadable. “‘My thought,” he says, ‘“‘was 
to remove as many professional filters as possible.” 
Dorsen farmed out the work to experts on the various 
topics among the ACLU staff, graduates of his Arthur 
Garfield Hays lectures at New York University, where 
he is a professor of law, and occasional outsiders. 

Besides the books on the rights of reporters, prison- 
ers and hospital patients, the series has so far included 
women, servicemen, mental patients, students, 
teachers, suspects, the poor and gay people. Of the 
450,000 volumes of the series in circulation, the ACLU 
says it has sold or given away 150,000, the National 





From left, ACLU’s Norman 
Dorsen and Aryeh Neier and 
Avon's Peter Mayer: Getting 
their message across. 


Education Association says it has distributed 85,000 


copies of The Rights of Teachers through its state 
chapters and Avon has sold the rest—maybe. ‘“We are 
disappointed with the marketing in bookstores,”’ says 
Neier, who feels the Hearst-owned paperback giant, 
which makes its profits with books like Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull and Alive, has failed to push the 
series. 

Mayer says Avon is making many copies available 
for review and is advertising in magazines, although 
he did not specify which ones. An Avon promotion 
director, while admitting the series has never been ad- 
vertised in a national publication, insisted that adver- 
tising “is not everything.”’ Instead of mass circulation 
ads, Avon has promoted the series in civil rights publi- 
cations. with notices sent to libraries and schools, and 
by placement in specialized bookstores (e.g., selling 
The Rights of Gay People in bookstores catering to a 
gay clientele). In the end, much of the promotional 
work has been borne by the ACLU or the authors—- 
like Joel Gora, who gives away The Rights of 
Reporters at lectures and has sold it at journalists’ 
conventions. 

Gora’s book ought to be required reading for any 
serious reporter. Typical of its depth is the way the 
author analyzes the Supreme Court’s Branzburg deci- 
sion, which established that reporters must testify 
before grand juries. Gora outlines what reporters 
must do and what they are not required to do as a 
result of that decision. The Branzburg case he notes 
dealt only with personal testimony, leaving the way 
open for additional litigation whenever reporters’ files 
and notes are subpoenaed. Courts have ruled against 
“fishing expeditions” and against forcing a reporter 
to reveal sources when other means are available for 
obtaining the same information. 

Some of the books take an activist stance. Susan C. 
Ross, writing with positive relish in The Rights of 
Women, tells how to put an end to sex-segregated 
help-wanted columns: ‘““Women should sue, in one 
lawsuit, all the companies and employment agencies 
that place ads in segregated columns. . . . This project 
would be fairly easy and exciting to undertake in any 
city with newspapers that so discriminate.” Subjects 
may also be approached from different perspectives. 
For example, The Rights of Women and The Rights 
of Suspects (by Oliver Rosengart) on the crime of rape. 
Rosengart points out which states require corrobor- 
ation of the rape victim’s accusation, what constitutes 
corroboration of the rape victim’s accusation, what 
constitutes corroboration, and in what circumstances 
corroboration is necessary in states where that is not 
required to bring a rape case to trial. Ross, on the 
other hand, says, ‘All special rules applied solely in 
rape trials must be done away with. This means doing 
away with the assumption that women will lie: there 
should be no_ special corroboration require- 
ments... .”” 

More titles in the series are being prepared, includ- 
ing works on the elderly, aliens, lawyers (and their 
clients), union members and public servants. 
Although there appears to be a certain lack of concern 
about the rights of readers who might want to know 
that the series exists and where to purchase it, Avon 
seems to be committed to continue indefinitely. “‘I’d 
go on with the series another 35 years if necessary,” 
Mayer says. —MICHAEL RODDY 
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Column For Sale 

Natalie Hall had spent five and a 
half pleasant years as woman's page 
editor of the Burbank (Cal.) Daily- 


Review (cire.: approx. 14,000), a 
small, six-days-a-week evening daily. 
On Aug. 14, however, she was fired 
two hours after publication of an 
interview she conducted with a book 
author critical of real estate brokers. 

“The managing editor told me he 
had been getting angry phone calls 
from brokers,” says Hall. The 
managing editor, Dennis Duke, 
refuses to discuss the matter, saying, 
“It is company policy not to discuss 
internal personnel matters either 
internally or externally.” 

The 1600-word article, headed 
SELL HOME WITHOUT 
BROKER and subheaded COULD 
YOU DO IT?, was a review of a new 
book called How to Sell (and Buy) 
Your Home Without a Broker, by at- 
torney Kenneth S. Grimes. Hall’s 
column began: 

“If you’re a real estate broker, 
don’t read this article. It’s about a 
guy who thinks you’re an unneces- 
sary evil. 

“If you’re a prospective home 
buyer (or seller), read this article. It’s 
about a guy who wants to save you 15 
per cent of your annual income—by 
avoiding brokers’ fees.”’ 

Hall says that shortly after the 
paper was published in the early 
afternoon, Duke came back to her 
and said, “Don’t you realize the 
tremendous number of real estate 
brokers who are advertisers?’ She 
said she did not. The Daily-Review’s 
advertising department says that on 
a typical day the paper will have 
eight pages of editorial copy and 
eight pages of ads, of which three to 
five will be real estate ads. 

Duke then left and returned one 
or two hours later, according to Hall, 
saying that because she edited her 
section without supervision they 
could not continue to employ “‘some- 
one who exhibited such poor judg- 
ment’’ as to offend an advertiser. 
Hall was fired on the spot from her 
$200-a-week job, and given ten 
minutes to clean out her desk .There 


University of North Carolina. 


for the income tax story. 


types. 
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What's In A Name? 
The sex of a reporter can alter a reader’s trust in a news story, according 
to a recent survey by four professors in the School of Journalism at the 


Four identical news stories were shown to 150 college students. Only 
the bylines were changed. Each student received two male- and two 
female-bylined stories. The four stories dealt with an arrest of a con- 
fessed rapist, new women’s fashions,a men’s golf tournament and an 
appeal to an income tax evasion case. 

The rape story with a maie byline was judged more accurate and 
believable than the article with a female byline, which was considered 
more interesting and dramatic. The fashion story with a female byline 
was rated overall as more interesting and clearer than the male-bylined 
story. The sports story was considered more interesting, dramatic and 
active with a male byline. There were no significant differences in ratings 


Male respondents to the survey were generally found to be more sensi- 
tive to story bylines than female respondents. Students taking journalism 
courses were more likely to base their ratings on traditional sexual stero- 





was no severance pay. Duke, how- 
ever, wrote her a letter of recom- 
mendation. 

Ironically, Hall is hardly the sort 
of person expected to be involved in 
such an incident. ‘‘] was never told 
there was a policy not to offend 
advertisers,’’ she says. Still, she con- 
cedes, “no one on the paper ever 
worked harder with the ‘advertising 
sales staff to give editorial space to 
an advertiser when it was merited.”’ 
In one example of her cooperation, 
Hall once wrote an article about a 
beauty parlor which was also an 
advertiser. And last year, on Duke’s 
suggestion, she stopped working ona 
story about low-cost funerals, for 
fear it would offend higher-priced 
funeral directors who were 
advertisers. 

Hall is now looking for work and 
collecting $90 a week in unemploy- 
ment. 

—ROBERT MEYERS 


Pain Relief? 


A ban on all over-the-counter drug 
advertising seen on television be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. is the goal of 
a petition recently filed with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 
The proposal, filed by Massachusetts 
Attorney General Francis Bellotti 
and signed by 17 other State Attor- 
neys General, is intended to limit 
possible drug abuse among children 
watching the commercials. 

The National Association of 
Broadcasters already prohibits otc 
drug ads during Saturday and Sun- 
day morning cartoons. The Bellotti 
petition would extend the prohibi- 
tion until 9 p.m. because most chil- 
dren watch nighttime, not daytime, 
television. The show Emergency, for 
example, is televised at 8 p.m. and 
has an audience of 8.7 million chil- 
dren. The most popular weekend 
cartoon show, Land of the Lost, at- 
tracts 6.7 million viewers. Of the top 
ten shows watched by children, only 
two fall in the Saturday/Sunday car- 
toon category. The rest are seen be- 
ginning at 7:30 p.m. 

There is no “hard evidence’’ to 
support Bellotti’s view that ote drug 
ads may lead to drug abuse among 


—RF. 
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children. But ‘“‘soft evidence” 
includes a Harvard University study 
stating children recognize and retain 
ad jingles more readily than adults. 
Additionally, there is a _ study 
authorized by the National Broad- 
casting Company and done by J.M. 
Melavsky stating that teenagers 
watching drug ads will probably 
abuse those drugs advertised, but 
will not necessarily abuse other, il- 
licit drugs. Although this study 
relates only to teenagers, the Bellotti 
camp values it highly since there is 
presently no other equally specific 
research in this area. 

The Proprietary Agency, a trade 
organization for the drug industry 
which does lobbying work, has al- 
ready filed in opposition. Dan Man- 
elli, vice president-legal affairs, said 
that after extensive research by the 
agency on this question, there is no 
evidence to support the Bellotti 
claims. 

The NAB in Washington has also 
filed in opposition to Bellotti be- 
cause they feel there is no link be- 
tween drug advertisments and drug 
abuse. Then why does the NAB 
bother to prohibit ote advertisments 
on Saturday/Sunday morning 
shows? According to Stockton Helff- 
rich, NAB director of Code Author- 
ity, children are watching TV alone 
at these hours. But, at night, Helff- 
rich says, the ads should not be elim- 
inated because adults are then pres- 
ent to assume responsibility for what 
the child is watching. 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany has also filed in opposition. 

The only group to file in agree- 
ment with the Bellotti petition is the 
Council on Children, Media and 
Merchandising. “If there is any 
doubt about the danger of the ads, 
take them off,” says the council’s 
Nancy Debevoise. In a selected two 
week period last fall, the Council on 
Children counted all the ads for the 
top 40 shows watched by children. 
Otc drug ads comprised 22 per cent 
of the total. Another 12 per cent were 
for aerosals and household chemi- 
cals. 

The clout of the drug manufac- 
turers raises some question as to 
whether the petition will even receive 
a hearing at the FCC. Of the 100 
leading advertisers for 1974 cited by 
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Advertising Age, the drug and cos- 
metic companies had the largest 
total ad budget, $1,159,203,000. An 
exceedingly high portion of this 
figure is devoted to television adver- 
tising. For example, Bristol-Mey- 
ers, a leading drug manufacturer 
and the nation’s sixth largest adver- 
tiser in 1974 (with a total ad budget 
of $150,000,000), spent 61.2 and 17.4 
per cent of its ad dollars on network 
and spot (local) tv, respectively. 
Warner-Lambert, the fifth largest 
advertiser, spent 73.9 and 19.0 per 
cent of its ad budget on network and 
spot tv, respectively. By comparison, 
General Motors, the nation’s second 
largest advertiser with a total adver- 
tising budget of $247,000,000, only 
spends a total of 45 per cent of its ad 
budget on all television advertising. 
—ROBERT FISHER 


Connecticut 
Confidential 


A decision last year by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court narrowing the defini- 
tion of ‘‘public figures”’ in libel suits 
faces its first crucial test this fall. In 
Connecticut, a federal judge has re- 
versed himself and ordered former 
newspaper publisher Gilbert Kel- 
ran to reveal his confidential sources 
in a civil suit. This action represents 
the first reversal of a ruling based on 
Times v. Sullivan (1964), the case 
that originally established the “‘pub- 
lic figure’’ defense in libel actions. 
While publisher of the weekly 
Wallingford Post, Kelman wrote a 
series of stories and editorials in 
1972 about Boston financier Joseph 
Linsey, who was seeking to locate a 
greyhound racetrack in the town. 
Linsey is a liquor importer, a philan- 
thropist and a trustee of Brandeis 
and Boston universities. He also 
served a year for bootlegging during 
Prohibition; his name turned up in 
the Kefauver hearings and on more 
recent FBI wiretaps of a New Eng- 
land Mafia chief; and he was de- 
scribed in Vincent Teresa’s My Life 
in the Mafia as “the front man for 
the New England mob. . . the Meyer 
Lansky of New England. He takes 
care of the boys’ money.” 
Specifically, Kelman charged, 
Linsey recycled syndicate money into 



















































hotels, real estate, legitimate busi- 
nesses—and racetracks. This “‘dark- 
er side of Joe Linsey’s story,” he 
wrote, ‘seems to stem from an al- 
leged association with leaders of ‘the 
mob’ and a frank statement from 
Linsey himself, who admits he knows 
Meyer Lansky.”’ In his stories, under 
heads such as LINSEY LINKED TO 
MAFIA, TRACK PROMOTER 
CRIME-CONNECTED, and MEY- 
ER LANSKY JUST ONE OF PRO- 
MOTER LINSEY’S ‘GOOD 
FRIENDS,’ Kelman quoted two con- 
fidential sources. One, an ‘‘associate 
of Brandeis University,” called Lin- 
sey ‘‘both a benefactor and a scoun- 
drel.”” The other source, a “Jewish 
philanthropies executive,” said, ‘‘We 
have a way of dry-cleaning Joe Lin- 
sey’s money.” 

After the Wallingford Zoning 
Board voted down Linsey’s bid for a 
$10 million track, he filed a $5 mil- 
lion suit against Kelman for ‘“‘de- 
grading and demeaning” him. His 
lawyers, citing the Supreme Court’s 
1972 decisions in the Branzburg and 
Earl Caldwell cases, demanded dis- 
closure of the two confidential 
sources. 

U.S. District Judge M. Joseph 
Blumenfeld rejected that argument 
in light of Rosenbloom v. Metro- 
media, a 1971 case that had ex- 
tended the Times v. Sullivan “public 
figure’’ defense to include “‘all dis- 
cussion and communication involv- 
ing matters of public or general con- 
cern.”” But the Linsey case dragged 
on—Kelman sold the paper and law- 
yers for the plaintiff attempted to 
attach the property on which the 
Post stood, which Kelman also 
owned. Then in 1974, in deciding 
Gertz v. Welch, the Court redefined 
“public figure’’ literally and _ re- 
scinded the Rosenbloom extension. 

In the wake of Gertz, Linsey’s law- 
yers renewed their demand for Kel- 
man’s sources, and this time Blum- 
enfeld reached the opinion, an- 
nounced in mid-May, that ‘‘there is 
a sufficient chance in this case that 
the plaintiff falls within this new 
rule’ to now order Kelman to divulge 
them. Kelman’s attorneys unsuccess- 
fully sought a stay and are now ap- 
plying for reconsideration of Judge 
Blumenfeld’s order. 

—KEVIN McAULIFFE 


The Public Broadcasting System, 
which has long been attempting to 
establish sensible policies for under- 
writing public television programs, 
recently sent an outstanding Norman 
Lear production to gather dust in a 
videotape libary somewhere. But in 
the process, PBS may have come 
closer to defining some operating 
guidelines. 

In the summer of 1974, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union in south- 
ern California began planning a 
series of television programs to 
dramatize issues heard by the Su- 
preme Court in recent years. Lear 
and Stanley K. Sheinbaum, both 
long associated with liberal causes, 





donated their services to supervise 
the project. The actors, including 
Burt Lancaster and Henry Fonda, 
worked for union scale. Chosen for 
the pilot was the case testing the 
Bank Secrecy Act of 1970, which 
upheld the government’s right to 
require that banks keep extensive 
records of all citizens’ financial deal- 
ings. A fair and balanced—and fully 
financed—production was then of- 
fered to PBS. But a debate arose over 
whether PBS could air a program 
funded and produced by an organi- 
zation with a special interest in the 
subject matter being treated. In the 
Bank Secrecy Act, the ACLU had 
originally joined the case against the 
government. But Lear says there had 
been no particular reason for choos- 
ing that case: “Our only objective 
was to educate people.” 

Normal Sinel, vice president and 
chief legal counsel for PBS, grappled 
for three months not only with the 
funding question, but over the rela- 
tionship of the producers to the sub- 
ject and the degree of unchallenged 
editorial control they should have. 
“We are trying to create a standard 
that is fair to all concerned and in- 
sure the integrity of the system,” 





Norman Lear 


Sinel said after PBS ruled against 
and then decided to reconsider ac- 
cepting the program. The show was 
eventually rejected. 

The present PBS guidelines do not 
yield any specific formula for the 
funding of programs. Instead, shows 
are considered on a case-by-case 
basis. But from the debate over the 
ACLU production, some informal 
guidelines seem to have emerged. 
The most acceptable form of under- 
writing is apparently general-pur- 
pose foundation sponsorship for cul- 
tural programs. Other sources (from 
most to least desirable) are special- 
purpose foundation (such as ACLU) 
sponsorship for cultural and political 
programs, corporate sponsorship for 
current affairs programs and govern- 
ment underwriting. One exception to 
these categories that is receiving 
insufficient scrutiny at PBS is the 
corporations’ almost unlimited priv- 
ileges for underwriting entertain- 
ment and cultural programs. 
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wedding is finally planned, although a recent frame (right) suggests that Brenda's 


troubles won't end at the altar. 


Abuses in the least desirable cate- 
gory of* government underwriting 
were revealed in a recent internal 
memorandum by the White House 
Office of Telecommunications Pol- 
icy. The memo indicated that in 
1973, 23 government agencies spent 
$24 million on programming, with 
the total expected to fall to $11 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1976. These monies 
went directly to PBS production cen- 
ters, bypassing the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, which was 
created in 1967 to channel funds to 
PBS while insulating public TV from 
government intrusion. However, the 
law does not state specifically that 
all federal expenditures must be 
channeled through CPB. ‘There 
is no violation of the law because 
there is no clear expression, only log- 
ical inference,” according to Paul 
Mutino, PBS’s assistant general 
counsel. 

—RICHARD MERRILL COHEN 


in Kentucky, 
Time Is Money 


An unsuccessful candidate for the 
Kentucky Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination has billed the Louisville 
Courier-Journal one hundred dollars 
for an interview that never ran. ‘‘My 
time is as valuable as yours,’’ Mary 
Louise Foust wrote to Courier-Jour- 
nal publisher and editor Barry Bing- 
ham, Jr., ‘“‘and I shall expect that 
you pay for the time.”’ 

Bingham refused to pay. “In 
American journalism, it is general 
practice not to pay for news (whether 
published or unpublished), he 
wrote to Foust. ‘‘In my experience it 
it unprecedented for anyone in pub- 
lic life to bill a news organization 
for interview time.’’ Foust has since 
dropped the bill. 

In an article about Foust’s bill, the 
Courier-Journal noted that she was 
employed by Kentucky as State 
Auditor and drawing a $465 weekly 
salary when she gave the interview 
during her office hours. Although 
the 45-minute interview was never 
printed, it resulted in an article 
about Foust’s campaign, with infor- 
mation drawn from the interview. 

Foust, a certified public account- 
ant, says she charged one hundred 
dollars because that is the going rate 
for CPAs. 


—R.F. 


At Long Last Love 


The lovers met on a ski slope near 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 

‘Tell me who you are, 1... I can't 
always think of you as the MYS- 
TERY MAN,” she whispered. 

“It’s best that you never know my 
name,” he replied. 

“Why?” 

‘Maybe in another life, my darl- 
ing.” 

That little scene took place in 
1945, and the relationship has had 
its problems since then. But after 30 
star-crossed years, Brenda Starr, the 
redhaired ace reporter of the comic 
Strips, will finally marry Basil St. 
John, dashing rogue and_ orchid 
farmer, in a Christmas Eve cere- 
mony. 

An early 1945 wedding was origi- 
nally planned by Dale Messick, the 
strip’s 69-year old creator. But the 
Chicago Tribune-New York Daily 
News syndicate that circulates the 
strip advised against the nuptials. 
Winnie Winkle’s marriage, they 
pointed out, had caused a decline in 
that strip’s readership. So Messick 
created all sorts complications to 
keep the lovers apart. She inflicted 
Basil with an incurable brain disease 
controllable only by black orchid 
serum; soon he moved to Brazil in 
search of new orchids. Through it 
all, however, Brenda remained for- 
midably starry-eyed, if frequently 
miserable. 

Now Basil’s serum has been per- 
fected; he can lead a normal life and 
have children. And apparently a 
married career woman has become 
an acceptable commodity in the 
comic-strip market: Brenda will con- 
tinue her work in the newsroom, ac- 
cording to Messick, who dyes her 
own hair bright red like Brenda’s be- 
cause he wants “‘to be one up on the 
other old bags.” 

Meanwhile, as they say, the plot 
thickens. The newlyweds will em- 
bark on a honeymoon cruise over 
New Year’s. Larry Nickels—jilted by 
Brenda—will marry Lucy LaTouche 
and sign on for the same honeymoon 
trip. At which point Razootsky, an 
Onassis-style Brazilian, buys the 
boat while they’re all asea. All five 
sail away together, Razootsky runs 
off with Lucy to his private island, 
er 
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vint Lawrence 


New York's Budding Beaverbrook 


BY JUDITH ADLER HENNESSEE 


The quintessential New York magazine article 
appeared as usual this summer, several times. In 
“It’s Not Nice To Fool With Mother Kaufman” 
(Aug. 18), food critic Gael Greene managed to drop 
99 names in only four pages—not counting Elaine, 
‘“‘Manhattan’s literary wet nurse,”’ and Nick, ‘‘her 
defected maitre d’,’”’ who opened a rival saloon a 
few blocks away. Readers were still trying to digest 
this gastrochic catastrophe when along came An- 
thony Haden-Guest’s “‘Out Here In The Hamp- 
tons: Shapshots of the Literary Life’’ (Sept. 1), a 
gee-whiz attempt to weave a Literary Scene out of 
a few bar-struck writers, Truman Capote, James 
Jones and Willie Morris among them. Not inci- 
dentally, Clay S. Felker, the founder and overseer 
of New York, is one of Elaine’s better customers. 
When the magazine went public in 1969, someone 
framed the prospectus and hung it on the men’s 
room door. Not incidentally, too, Felker spent a lot 
of time in the Hamptons this summer. 

Indeed, New York pushed the Hamptons 
hard. Gael Greene again, twice on eating in the 
area; Priscilla Tucker on boutiques, and assorted 
‘Best Bets” scattered around—a florist, doll’s 
clothes. Even Felker himself was moved to write a 
column for Newsday about the Long Island colony: 
“The rewards and rituals of living with neighbors, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, and above ail just 
everyday activities take on a different meaning as 
moments to be savored for themselves, not some- 
thing to be gotten through until the next appoint- 
ment.” Felker’s everyday activities included swim- 
ming in the rough ocean off his rented house in 
the exclusive Wainscott section, and talking with 
friends about executive exercise and diet programs. 





Judith Adler Hennessee is a contributing editor of 
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"The vitality of a 
magazine depends on 
one man’s editorial 
dream,’’ says Clay S. 
Felker. That dream 
already includes New 
York magazine and The 
Village Voice, which 
may be just the 
beginning for this 
would-be press lord. 


Who's Who says Felker is 47; his birth certificate, 
however, says he is SO. He has a substantial 
paunch, wispy graying hair and perhaps, just per- 
haps, a faint suspicion that there may be more to 
life than Elaine’s and the Hamptons. He is trying 
to learn how to relax, encouraged no doubt by re- 
cent events. 

This year has been open season on Clay 
Felker. The press sniped at him from all corners— 
The New York Times, Newsweek, The Real Paper, 
and even his own Village Voice—criticizing his 
tactics at and management of the Voice. His ambi- 
tion to become a national media baron bogged 
down in the sinking circulation figures of the Voice 
(they began their descent soon after he acquired 
the paper 16 months ago), open rebellion of its 
writers and threatened unionization of the staff. 


Beyond these psychic and expensive worries was 
the most important question of all, the matter of 
control. A large man with large appetites, Felker 
delights in publishing lists of the ten most powerful 
people, the salaries of celebrities and gossipy arti- 
cles reporting the intimate gains and losses of those 
who play power games. Other people’s power 
games. One’s own game is always a little bit dif- 
ferent, not quite so amusing. This spring Felker 
tried a coup against the three money men on New 
York Magazine Company’s board of directors and 
was roundly defeated (page 8). But it would be 
foolish to consider the matter ended—the struggle 
is unresolved and will probably remain so for some 
time. He has been through the wars before—at 
Esquire magazine, in a bloody, unremitting five- 
year struggle with his archrival, Harold Hayes, to 
be top editor (he lost); and again at New York 
magazine in an earlier, cruder battle with the 
board (he won). Clay Felker is a survivor. 

Observers of his 24-year odyssey through 
the New York media scene, from being a reporter 
at Life to orchestrating his own shows, have evolved 
various theories to explain what makes Clay Felker 
run. There is, first, the press-lord, or empire- 
builder theory, with New York as the central jewel 
in his crown. Except for the Voice, the rest of the 
crown is unadorned, but not for want of trying. 
Among other abortive efforts at expansion, Felker 
tried to buy Los Angeles magazine and San Fran- 
cisco’s City magazine. An idea for a Parisian maga- 
zine fell through. A plan to start Inside London 
with David Frost and others went far enough for 
him to choose New York editorial director Jack 
Nessel as editor, and Felker personally took the 
trouble to find an apartment for the Nessels and a 
school for their children. Couples, a one-shot 
meant to be a quarterly solution to the problems of 








everyone’s sex life, sold poorly on the newsstands 
and was abandoned. 

Felker had dreams of glory for the Voice. 
“The reason that I wanted the Voice is that I 
wanted a national vehicle,” he said. He talked of 
raising Voice circulation from 150,000, where it 
had been stagnating for three years, to 250,000, his 
eye on Rolling Stone’s fat ads and 400,000 news- 
stand circulation. ‘““Why should Jann Wenner in- 
herit the world?”’ he said at a New York maga- 
zine staff meeting. ““The Wenner obsession,” 
people called it, and told the story of an apocry- 
phal summit meeting to divide up America. ““You 
can have everything west of the Mississippi,” 
Felker told Wenner, who replied, ““You can have 
everything east of the Hudson.” 

For months Felker, his vastly expanded 
advertising staff, and design director Milton Glaser, 
who created the New York magazine look, con- 
tinuously revised plans for a Voice national edition 
to alternate biweekly with Rolling Stone. Compiled 
from articles of the previous two weeks, the Best of 
the Voice was projected to sell for 75c on the news- 
stands, the advertising revenues to be clear profit. 
The plans culminated last spring in a hideous 
dummy that even Felker realized should be decent- 
ly buried in the Voice’s University Place office, 
along with any hint that it had ever been born. 
On a radio show interview in August he denied 
ever seeing the Voice as national competition to 
Rolling Stone. ‘‘These reports are totally false,” 
he said. “‘That is not how I really thought about 
it. Other people thought about it that way. The 
Village Voice is a New York City newspaper. It’s 
not a national newspaper.” 

Merging the Voice with New York Maga- 
zine Company was like marrying Rhoda Morgen- 
stern to Cholly Knickerbocker. Something had to 
give. Felker moved quickly to install Judith Dan- 
iels, formerly an editorial director at New York, 
as Voice managing editor, and to fire Edwin 
Fancher and Dan Wolf, former publisher and edi- 
tor of the Voice and two of its founders (it took him 
only a month; he had promised they could stay for 
eight). As a precaution against a staff walkout he 
raised editorial salaries—by SO per cent in some 


cases, from $10,000 to $15,000. Money and control . 


were the issues, he thought—for Felker they are 
always the issues. “Editorial revolts,” he said, 
“have to do with the basic root of all disagree- 
ments, which is money and control, except that 
when you’ re dealing with intelligent young journal- 
ists who came out of civil rights movements and the 
peace movements, they are clever enough now to 
always cloak money issues and central issues in the 
rhetoric of independence and editorial integrity, 
which makes it harder to deal with.” 

He was right, but only partially. The Voice 
never functioned primarily on a money-power axis. 
In the days of Wolf and Fancher, to whom the 
staff felt a deep loyalty, control was subtle and far 
more palatable than the Felker brand—the control 
exercised upon each other by members of a family 
who are in basic agreement politically and philo- 
sophically. It was control not so much for the sake 
of power but for the sake of style. Staffers viewed 
journalism ethically and esthetically rather than 
pragmatically. ‘‘Now it’s a corporation and we are 
peons,”’ a Voice writer complains. 

After 16 months of Felkerization, circula- 
tion is down to about 139,000, the paper is unioniz- 
ing, and three staff writers have quit in disgust— 
Lucian K. Truscott IV, Clark Whelton, and Ron 
Rosenbaum. A fourth, Mary Nichols, is on a leave 
of absence, and several others are playing Hamlet. 
The walkouts and the union are more a gut reac- 
tion to Felker’s mentality than to working condi- 
tions which are not much different than they were 
before. There is talk that as soon as the union is 
established everyone will walk out, as a kind of 
farewell present to him. The entire paper seems to 
be gearing itself up to fight him, like a country 
trying to repel a foreign invader. ‘“The Voice may 
be Felker’s Vietnam,”’ says Jack Newfield, one of 
the few remaining old-regime writers.Privately, 
Felker is depressed over the Voice situation. Pri- 
vately, he called Clark Whelton to persuade him 
to stay. Publicly, he made light of the whole 
affair. ‘‘A few people left the Voice, but several 





people who used to write for it but who didn’t 
like the old managemént came back,” he says. 
Exactly who they are is a mystery. 

“I’ve tried not to impose my style on the 
Voice,” Felker says, but it would have been unreal- 
istic to expect such forbearance. Felker’s Voice 
bears a startling resemblance to New York. 
Glaser’s new format not only cleaned up the Voice’s 
jump-happy layout, making it readable for the first 
time in its life, but also changed it irrevocably from 
a newspaper to a magazine. The news on the front 
page is gone—in fact, the front page is gone, meta- 
morphosed into a “‘cover,’”’ with color and a right- 
hand column stack of hyped-up titles. The Voice 
is a hybrid now, a combination of vulgarity and 
social awareness, with increasing accent on the for- 
mer. A story on “Husband Dumping” featured a 
woman’s high-heeled shoe stepping on a man’s 
face, in sick yellow and green. A Clark Whelton 
piece comparing the second-rate executive deci- 
sions of Watergate and Chappaquiddick featured 
a wretched picture of Joan Kennedy looking faded, 
ill and unKennedylike. There was no mention of 
her in the story. 

So far, this new look has hardly triggered a 
financial bonanza. In the first six months of 1974, 
the Voice alone (under its old management) netted 
$250,700 after taxes. In the first six months of this 
year, the combined after-tax profits of the Voice 
and New York were only $163,600. In part, this 
performance reflects the economic conditions and 
the pumping of new capital into the new Voice. 
There is also the circulation drop which Felker 
blames on two newsstand price hikes, from 25Sc to 
35c and from 35c to S0c, the latter coming incon- 
veniently just before last Christmas. But it is likely 
that the old Voice readers would have remained 
loyal to the old Voice. 


he vitality of a magazine,” Felker has 
written, “depends not on great publishing organi- 
zations, precision editorial formulas, vivid promo- 
tion, or high-powered salesmen but on the vitality 
of one man’s editorial dream. It’s the beginning 
and end of magazines.’’ As scores of writers and 
editors have learned, that is the deceptively benign 
voice of Felker the Terrorist talking. Clay Felker 
is the beginning and end of New York. The found- 
ing editor and guiding ego of the magazine, Felker 
surrounds himself with competent editors—Byron 
Dobell, Jack Nessel, Sheldon Zalaznick (who was 
his superior when they both worked at the Herald 
Tribune in the ’sixties)—whose instincts are func- 
tional rather than competitive. Only Felker decides 
on the three or four most important stories each 
week, regardless of what anyone else might think. 
Late one afternoon he and his editors were trying 
to decide how to position a story that hadn’t quite 
coalesced with its artwork. Part of it was missing, 
and a decision had to be made immediately—it was 
closing time. Felker, who had to catch a plane for 
London, strode around restlessly, his attention 
divided between the door and his watch; finally, 
when he could wait no longer, he pointed with his 
index finger to Dobell. ‘‘Byron,”’ he said, ‘You 
make the decision.” There was a short silence and 
then Dobell said loudly, “‘Did you hear that, every- 
one? Did everyone hear that? He said, ‘Byron, you 
make the decision!’ ’’ Even Felker laughed. 

In a reflection on Billy Wilder’s recent re- 
make of The Front Page, New York political 
writer Richard Reeves advanced the theory of Clay 
Felker as Walter Burns, the prototype of the mani- 
pulative editor. ‘‘He is shameless,” said Reeves 
later. ‘“‘He will do or say anything to get people 
to do what he wants.” A visitor to his office one 
day, deep in an editorial discussion, recalls that 
Felker was interrupted in the middle of a sentence 
by a phone call. He started screaming at the person 
at the other end, veins popping, face getting redder 
and redder; then he hung up the phone and re- 
sumed the conversation exactly where he had left 
off. ““You weren’t really angry,” his visitor said. 
“No,” Felker replied, ‘‘that was the best way to 
deal with the situation.” 

Many journalists are really afraid of Felker, 
and not simply because he can blackball them 
from two of the most visible weekly publications in 
the city. There are other overtones, almost an aura 








of violence. There was, for example, the March 3 
issue of New York. The women at the magazine 
were furious, and Jack Nessel fought madly to 
change the misleading treatment of Thomas 
Plate’s fear-mongering recreation of the violence 
commitied against five women. Over a seven-week 
period, each of the women had been a victim of 
two criminals, father and son. The criminals had 
already been captured when the piece appeared. 
“‘No Safety In Suburbia” screamed the cover, giv- 
ing the impression that all the women in suburban 
bedroom communities were in immediate danger 
of being viciously assaulted by a gang of blood- 
thirsty maniacs. Inside it was just as bad— 
‘Anatomy of Seven Weeks of Terror.’’ The piece 
began with three quotes, one of them from a Balti- 
more detective: ‘“There may be other incidents we 
don’t know about. The women may not be report- 
ing it because of the sex angle in it.”’ As one of 
Felker’s writers explains, ‘‘he likes to shake them 
up’’—‘‘them”’ meaning his audience. 

At the Voice Felker demolished the parti- 
tions on the fifth (editorial) floor without bothering 
to consult anyone who worked there, and set up an 
open floor plan. New York magazine has one, too. 
“IT took all the walls down to create an open atmos- 
phere,’’ he said. When he screams, everyone hears; 
when writers cry in his office, everyone knows; 
when he informed Voice publisher Bartle Bull, 
against Bull’s wishes, that his office was going to be 
on the third floor (Siberia at the Voice), the word 
spread through the building as fast as a fire. And 
everyone was aware of the biggest fight of the sea- 
son, over Judy Coburn’s Vietnamese baby-lift piece 
that appeared in the April 14 issue. 

All the editors liked the piece. At about 
5S P.M. on Monday as the weekly deadline neared, 
Felker arrived to conduct what has been referred to 
as ‘“‘the weekend blitz.’’ (Most of the time he was 
then spending at the Voice was on Fridays and 
Mondays, ruling on the cover and the most impor- 
tant stories.) He glanced at the Coburn piece and 
noticed the sentence: “And in Saigon, U.S. Am- 
bassador Graham Martin was reported to have 
made the argument to top Saigon officials that the 
airlift was helping shift American public opinion in 
favor of the Thieu government.” ‘‘This is commu- 
nist propaganda,” he yelled, understanding the 
paragraph to be saying that the baby lift would 
help the aid request in Congress. ‘The aid will 
never pass,”’ he said. ‘‘We have to add three para- 
graphs about how the aid won’t pass.”’ Coburn, 
agreeing that it was propaganda but not wanting 
to add the paragraphs, asked Felker, who was 
scribbling in the margin, to return the story. Editor 
Karen Durbin entered the fray on Coburn’s side, 
and Felker exploded loudly and abusively. ‘“You 
people here think I can’t read English,”’ he yelled. 
“Why can’t I get any cooperation here? I’m the 
editor, why can’t I edit this paper?’’ After a long 
discussion, Durbin suggested a compromise—that 
a phrase be added labeling Martin’s notion 
“dubious.”” Coburn agreed and Felker, isolated 
and unsupported, gave in. Half an hour after his 
anger seizure he was contrite, and he later apolo- 
gized handsomely. 

Not everyone, of course, is terrified. Staff 
writer Ron Rosenbaum tore up his check in front 
of Felker, dropped it on his desk and accused him 
of ruining the Voice. By way of response, Felker 
tells the following Rosenbaum story—in one 
instance at the Deadline Club to an audience of 
about 80 journalists, who could probably be 
counted on to spread it around. ‘‘He wrote five to 
six articles for the Voice in one year,” Felker 
said. “‘Now, all writers have the right to freelance, 
within reason. Rosenbaum was spending all his 
time writing for Esquire, not the Voice. He avoided 
meeting me, the only one on the staff to do so. 
He wrote about Abbie Hoffman incidents [involv- 
ing drugs] for us about two.or three times. Then he 
said he could get an interview with him, so he spent 
several months on that project at our expense. One 
day, I was seated in my office and he showed up 
and tore up his paycheck and threw it at my feet. 
Since I never met him, I naturally asked someone 
in my office, ‘Who was that?’ He allowed The 
Village Voice to finance the Hoffman story and 
when New Times had it set in print he tore up his 
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paycheck. Journalism cannot survive with these 
ethics and we are glad to be rid of him—though he 
is a talented writer.” 

Rosenbaum, who is upset enough to be see- 
ing a lawyer, says Felker did know who he was. 
“I was introduced to Felker twice, the first 
time at Elaine’s in December of 1973,” he says. 
‘“‘He knew me well enough then to remark on a 
pseudonym I'd used. ‘Oh, you're R. aren't you,’ he 
said."" As for Felker’s allegations of thievery, 
sleight-of-expenses and dealing off Abbie Hoffman 
to New Times, they are shaky at best. Voice records 
show, for instance, that Rosenbaum wrote more 
than a dozen articles for the paper in the year be- 
fore he quit. “‘I wrote about Abbie Hoffman’s pre- 
trial hearing into the cocaine charges for the 
Voice,” says Rosenbaum. ‘“‘When Felker saw the 
story he said, ‘Who cares about Abbie Hoffman? 
That story should be cut in half.’ Felker did not 
know that I had the chance to do the interview 
[with Hoffman]. I never used a penny of Voice 
expenses for that story. I didn’t spend months on 
the story. It took two days to get it reported, then a 
while to write it. He’s obviously operating without 
any facts.” 

If there is fear of Felker, Felker is atraid, 
too. After talking to me about conditions at the 
Voice, ex-staffer Lucian Truscott informed Felker, 
who refused to be interviewed for this article, that 
he had talked to me. “He turned white,’’ Truscott 
reported. ‘* ‘Did she ask about my sex life?’ he 
wanted to know.” A letter from Felker’s lawyer is 
sent to writers planning a Felker story. [MORE] got 
one. Sally Quinn got one about her book, Were 
Going to Make You a Star, which scarcely 
mentioned Felker. Ron Rosenbaum got one when 
Felker learned he was doing a story on the Voice 
for Esquire. The letter warns that whatever the 
writer is planning to write, it is going to be mali- 
cious. And when Felker does cooperate with a pub- 
lication, he is not above trying to manipulate the 
result. Last year, the Columbia Journalism Review 
published a thoughtful, balanced dissection of 
New York by A. Kent MacDougall. After much 
vacillation, Felker finally agreed to an interview at 
his office. When the story was in galleys, CJR man- 
aging editor Kenneth Pierce made the mistake of 
showing it to Edwin Diamond, a contributing edi- 
tor to New York, who promised not to breathe a 
word of its contents but who seems to have boarded 
the first subway down to New York's offices. Felker 
soon was on the phone yelling at MacDougall; and 
a week later two go-betweens, Diamond and New 
York (now Voice) book critic Eliot Fremont-Smith, 
urged Pierce to add a sidebar, a kind of rebuttal, to 
explain the New York side of things. MacDougall, 
correctly interpreting the maneuver as a slur on the 
credibility of his piece, fought for hours with Pierce 
and finally threatened to withdraw it. Only then 
did it run—without the sidebar. 


Brere is the theory of Clay Felker as the 
Outsider, the boy from Webster Groves, Mo. (a 
suburb of St. Louis), who came to conquer the 
golden city and, like a convert, became more of a 
native than the natives. The kind of New Yorker he 
chose to become appears in the pages of New York 
magazine, the mirror image of Felker’s psyche— 
the Upper East Side sophisticate busy consuming 
tomorrow’s chic somewhere between Blooming- 
dale’s and Lutece. Felker lives that kind of life and 
lives it lavishly, enamored of the trappings of afflu- 
ence, of limousines and expense accounts, of being 
recognized in the best restaurants. But beneath the 
rumpled English tailoring and the sun tan from 
Acapulco, or from skiing in Switzerland with nov- 
elist Jerzy Kosinski, the style is less than smooth. 
‘He and David Frost used to rent a limousine and 
drive around town, wondering which was the place 
to be seen at that night,” a companion of those 
days recalls. Waiters fuss over him in the Palm, an 
expensively unpretentious steak restaurant, and Le 
Madrigal, the gathering place of editors, but the 
dining experience leaves something to be desired. 
He bolts his food, hardly noticing what he’s eating, 
drinks Cokes at night, and takes coffee before 
meals, southern style. His manners are courtly 
when he uses them. He sent Voice editor Karen 
Durbin a dozen pink roses (he likes pink) after she 
locked herself up for 4 week to do a marathon piece 
on Mick Jagger, ‘‘Can the Stones Still Cut It?” 
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The Money Maze 


Few stories excite Clay Felker more than money 
tales complete with Wall Street wheeling-dealing, 
behind-the-scenes power plays and angry backbit- 
ing among the principals—which fairly sums up 
the financial history of New York magazine itself. 

When the World Journal Tribune folded in 
1967, Felker took his severance pay of $6,575 and 
bought the title of the hybrid’s Sunday magazine, 
New York. Funny money was floating all over Wall 
Street in those days, and Felker had a friend and 
mentor downtown. He was the late Armand G. Erpf, 
of Loeb Rhoades & Co., who designed a baroque 
structure buttressed with protective devices to 
make the high risk of a new magazine more palat- 
able to investors. Felker was granted complete 
editorial freedom. He fought to be publisher, too, 
but the investors had neither faith in nor proof of 
his business ability. Instead, George Hirsch, who 
had been an associate publisher at Time/Life (and 
is now founder and publisher of New Times), was 
brought in as publisher, co-equal with Felker. 

Hirsch was the only one in the office Felker 
had no control over. From the beginning, relations 
between them were edgy, and if, as many witnesses 
remarked, they loathed one another, they tried to 
do so politely. Weeks went by without their saying 
a word to each other. They disagreed thoroughly on 
subjects ranging from the size of the magazine 
(Hirsch preferred Life-size) to the size of Felker’s 
expense accounts, over which Hirsch had no con- 
trol. 

Erpf remained the real power at New York, 
the mediator in all disputes. When he died sud- 
denly at his desk on Feb. 1, 1971, he left an enor- 
mous vacuum that precipitated two crises. In a 
writer’s revolt, Jimmy Breslin mounted an attack 
against Felker, urging the writers to take over the 
magazine. There was a lot of high-sounding talk 
about the frivolous direction of New York, but the 
real subject was money—the different rates writers 
were being paid and the fact that design director 
Milton Glaser had more stock than Breslin. The 
uprising was crushed through negotiations—the 
rates were adjusted, and only Breslin and author 
Peter Maas left the magazine. 

The short-lived rebellion, however, proved a 
side show compared to the main event, a shootout 
between Felker and Hirsch. Felker wanted to 
replace Erpf as chief executive officer. It was not 
merely a matter of getting rid of Hirsch and be- 
coming publisher—he wanted everything. Hirsch, 
who was falsely accused of trying to change the 
editorial content of the magazine, tried to prevent 
it, knowing he wouldn’t be able to function as a 
publisher with Felker over him. Rumors circulated 
about Hirsch’s alleged incompetence and mistreat- 
ment of personnel. Felker wined and dined the 
board and enlisted friends to speak for him, to 
convince the board that he understood what the 
business end of a magazine was all about. He bar- 
raged the board with ultimatums, threatening to 
quit and take his writers with him. When the 
smoke cleared, Hirsch had resigned. The board 
had little choice. New York was Clay Felker. With- 
in a year he became publisher and then chief 
executive officer. 

To the astonishment of many who had 
worked with him in the past and considered him 
merely an initiator, the magazine has prospered 
under him. In 1973, operating revenues of 
$9,706,037 produced a net income of $400,631—a 
four per cent profit, although not all of the firm’s 
income came from the magazine. Last year New 
York Magazine Co. paid a dividend for the first 
time, partly as a result of its purchase of The 
Village Voice. The Voice paid a $3 dividend, of 
which New York Magazine Co.’s share, as 80 per 
cent owner of the Voice, was about $200,000. The 
magazine paid out, at 10c a share, $180,000 in 
dividends. (In an out-of-court settlement of a law- 
suit, the company has since bought the other 20 per 
cent of the Voice from the minority stockholders.) 

The $5 million Voice deal, consummated in 
June, 1974, after months of secret meetings, hinged 
on an exchange of money and stock by which 





Carter Burden, Voice majority stockholder, got 
$800,000 and about 25 per cent of the voting stock 
of The New York Magazine Co. Felker has only 
nine per cent of the company, and it was a source 
of wonderment that he would allow Burden to walk 
off with a quarter of the company. (More, actu- 
ally, since 10 per cent is owned by Bartle Bull, 
Burden’s college roommate and the new publisher 
of the Voice.) But the deal also contained a side 
agreement with Burden, two clauses of which con- 
solidate Felker’s power on the board of directors 
and fatten his bank account. 

A job security clause, which runs through 
Dec. 31, 1979, guarantees Felker an initial base 
salary of $120,000 (up from $80,000), plus bonuses 
and incentive compensation (amounts unspecified). 
Moreover, Felker has the right to buy 75,000 shares 
of common stock, at $2 a share with $150,000 that 
the corporation will lend him. (The shares are now 
selling over the counter at 1% to 2. Back in 1969 
they were up to 10.) 

The power clause was an attempt to neu- 


* tralize the money people on the nine-person board 


of directors (who questioned but went along with 
the Voice merger) and expand by association 
Felker’s meager nine per cent. In the clause he and 
Burden agree to vote their shares together for the 
election of directors, with Felker designating one 
person and Burden three. At the time of the agree- 
ment the board lineup was chief executive officer 
Felker; design director Milton Glaser, who has al- 
ways supported Felker; Theodore Kheel, Felker’s 
friend and the lawyer for the merger; Burden; 
Bartle Bull (Burden’s business partner in the 
Voice), and their lawyer, Peter Tufo. The money 
people—chairman of the board Alan Patricof 
(Erpf's protege, who has been with the company 
since its inception), A. Robert Towbin and Thomas 
Kempner—have already been tested by the Felker- 
Burden axis and have found some interesting cracks 
in it. 

Since purchasing the Voice, Felker has 
poured an estimated $2 million into refurbishing it 
(his estimate; others say it is not that high) and 
succeeded mainly in losing at least 10,000 in circu- 
lation, and perhaps twice that. The loss may well 
be temporary; meanwhile, however, the nervous 
board conducted a series of running skirmishes 
with Felker, the outer sign of which was Felker’s 
having to relinquish the title of publisher of New 
York magazine. His previously strong grip on the 
board has weakened, too. In an unsuccessful coup 
this past summer, Felker tried to oust two of his 
antagonists, Patricof and Towbin. Not only did he 
(with Burden) have the votes, he also had two 
replacements waiting in the wings. But Thomas 
Kempner, of Loeb Rhoades, held the trump. Loeb 
Rhoades is one of the major firms that makes a 
market in New York Magazine Co. stock. If Loeb 
Rhoades doesn’t trade it, other companies might 
decide to follow suit, an act likely to cause its 
value to drop and create a lot of unhappy stock- 
holders. After being apprised of such a possibility, 
Felker backed down. As is usual in these cases, 
a face-saving compromise was reached (through a 
socially acceptable route)—at the June stockhold- 
ers meeting, Felker and Burden nominated two 
additional board members, a woman and a black: 
Mary Joan Glynn, formerly president of the Simpli- 
city Pattern Co., Inc., and Gordon Davis, a lawyer 
and member of the City Planning Commission. 

For the moment, Burden seems to have 
thrown in his lot entirely with Felker. Although a 
third clause in their agreement guaranteed employ- 
ment to Bartle Bull as Voice publisher for two 
years at a salary of $70,000, Bull was terminated 
after one year. (He is still president of the paper 
and a director of New York Magazine Co.; Felker 
is now publisher as well as editor in chief of the 
Voice.) It’s true that Bull and Felker have not got- 
ten on; it’s also true that Bull found it unnecessary 
to spend more than a few hours a week in the office. 
But if Burden could turn around and support 
Felker against his old roommate, there’s no telling 
what he might do next. —J.A.H. 
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(June 23). “‘He took my arm when we crossed the 
street,”’ journalist Penelope McMillan says; but 
other women, including his second wife, Pamela 
Tiffin, remember being dumped unceremoniously 
at parties where they knew no one while their escort 
went wandering off in search of interesting people 
to listen to. Intellectually, Felker is a learner. He 
listens to everyone and asks everyone's opinion, 
soaking up information. Traveling the party circuit 
he absorbs what people have in their heads, and if 
they have nothing to offer him he simply ignores 
them. At one dinner party not long ago he spent the 
entire meal talking over the head of his dinner 
partner to William Haddad, publisher of the Man- 
hattan Tribune, who had dealt peripherally with 
the Howard Hughes empire. Felker questioned him 
with total singlemindedness. “I almost expected 
the story to be on the next cover of New York,” 
recalls the person in between. 

The house in East Hampton is a necessary 
part of the Outsider’s image, and so is the duplex 
apartment on East 57th Street, with its spectacular 
30-by 32-foot balconied living room and Spanish 
live-in housekeeper. Guests enter on the second 
floor in the library, lined with books written by 
Felker’s friends or authors he has edited, and des- 
cend the staircase to a roomful of glittering names, 
names any people collector would be delirious to 
drop: Pamela Harriman, who invites him for week- 
ends at her Palm Beach house and who helped him 
through his divorce from actress Pamela Tiffin; 
Francis Ford Coppola, from whom he tried to buy 
City magazine; Theodore Kheel, an adviser who 
appears on New York magazine’s ten most power- 
ful list and who was Felker’s lawyer for the Voice 
deal. Mingling with the porcelain lion collection 
are beautiful women and pretty girls, daughters of 
the Park Avenue rich whose claim to distinction 
lies in their money, or in the stock they own in New 
York Magazine Company. Most of the people are 
scenery, acquaintances he wouldn’t bother to kill a 
vicious story for. His close friends are New York 
Post publisher Dorothy Schiff, Washington Post 
Company owner Katharine Graham, and Felix 
Rohatyn, financial eminence grise at Lazard Freres, 
lately come to prominence as architect of Big 
M.A.C., the apparatus seeking to bail New York 
City out of its fiscal crisis. 


BB incine together talented people is a talent, 
which leads us to the next theory—Clay Felker as 
Impresario. The brilliant editor, producer, promot- 
er and packager of ideas, trends, and people. He 
was the first to package the New Journalism, which 
had been around for years—Lillian Ross’s ‘‘Pro- 
file’’ of Ernest Hemingway in The New Yorker in 
1950 was the New Journalism. It is Felker’s uncan- 
ny genius to spot the newest thing before it has 
happened. At Esquire, with a four-to-six month 
lead time, he was practically clairvoyant. Returning 
from a trip to Europe once he said, ‘‘Discotheques 
are the next thing.”’ Six months later Esquire was 
first with a story on the twist. 

The most brilliant package is New York, the 
house organ of Rome before the fall, a magazine 
everyone is aware of. Even people who say they 
don’t read it somehow manage to know what’s in it. 
Leafing through dozens of copies, one gets a kalei- 
doscopic impression of a city whose citizens wor- 
ship at the shrine of power while staggering 
through their midlife crisis and practicing bisexu- 
ality in their exercise salons as greedy divorce law- 
yers bisect their Jaissez-foutre marriages. Svelte 
women who eat the world’s largest pizza, accom- 
panied by men in high-heeled shoes wondering 
what to do with their last $15,000, assert them- 
selves by yecching at diet colas and wandering 
through boutiques, zonked out on marijuana 
cocktails, and obsessed about nostalgia in Max- 
well’s Plum while the CIA plots fiendishly and the 
city crumbles, overcome by a surfeit of narcissism. 

Felker courts writers who excite him (Alex- 
ander Cockburn of the Voice is one favorite), flat- 
tering them with midnight phone calls and staging 
dinners for them with his friends, writers being 
lionized by the people they chase after for stories. 
“I can make you a star,”’ he told The Washington 
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Clay Felker: ‘‘What I really want to do is express my own 
view unfettered." 


Post’s Sally Quinn in a job offer that has since be- 
come notorious. Quinn declined, but others have 
had their names splashed across the cover of New 
York and gone on radio and television shows, be- 
coming instant, if minor, celebrities—a temptation 
almost irresistible to media-addicted writers, the 
tantalizing opportunity to be corrupted in the only 
way that counts. 

Felker’s relationship to his writers is Pyg- 
malion-like, possessive. He married the first writer 
he tried to mold, Leslie Aldridge Westoff, who is 
now freelancing. When they met, she was interested 
in science, not writing, and he was editor of the 
Duke Chronicle. Writers have prospered under 
Felker’s guidance. ‘‘He is generous professionally,” 
says Voice managing editor Judith Daniels, who 
started as a New York secretary at about the same 
time the magazine did. ‘‘He’s been able to put writ- 
ers on a track that’s important to them.”’ He was 
crucial to Tom Wolfe’s career, providing him with 
a showcase at the Herald Tribune; critics John 
Simon and Judith Crist became celebrated and 
powerful through appearing in New York; and 
every one of the writers who began New York with 
Felker in 1968 is more famous as a result—Gloria 
Steinem, Jimmy Breslin, Peter Maas, George 
“Adam Smith’? Goodman, and Wolfe. At Esquire 
he encouraged David Levine to draw in the style 
that has made him one of the nation’s leading 
caricaturists. Scarcely a woman has written for 
New York without benefiting—Jane O'Reilly, Julie 
Baumgold, and Gail Sheehy (Felker’s ‘‘girl friend’’) 
made their names at New York; Linda Francke, 
now with Newsweek, walked in off the street and 
got an assignment. He handed women assignments 
they would not normally expect to get from male 
editors—Steinem wrote much of the “‘City Politic”’ 
column during the first three years of New York’s 
life and covered national politics as well; Jane 
O’Reilly went to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1972; and more recently, Nora Ephron 
covered the Yom Kippur War. “He doesn’t care 
who does the story, a man or a woman or a freak,”’ 
a staff writer said. 

But yesterday’s laurels wither quickly, and 
the inevitable day arrives when Felker becomes 
very difficult to work for. A writer who fell from 
grace says, ‘Suddenly there’s a lot of screaming 
and dodging of phone calls. Communication be- 
comes elliptical . . . dots and dashes. . . the spaces 
between words. Your pieces aren’t getting in and 
you don’t know exactly why. He can’t explain; he 
can only say, ‘It’s WRONG!’ ” An extraordinary 
number of writers have cycled out of New York (of 
the women, only Gail Sheehy remains), some in 
ways mostly circumstantial, like Steinem, who 
started Ms. magazine; some in high dudgeon, like 
Breslin and Peter Maas, who quarreled with Felker 
over ‘‘boutique journalism” and money; and some, 
like Nora Ephron, who did not want to write the 
sensational stories Felker sought from her. 


. 


AA... of the excitement generated by New 
York (and the Voice, too, now) flows from Felker’s 
lack of commitment, his enthusiasm for ideas for 
their own sake rather than because he believes in 
them. The exception is the city. Until recently, 
when the problems of the city became too acute not 
to notice, stories indicating that there might be 
something seriously wrong did not sully New York’s 
pages. A profound New York chauvinist, Felker 
preferred that the hard economic and social facts 
of life in the city not be bandied about. Privately, 
he criticized The New York Times for printing 
stories on how business is leaving the city and on 
the dimensions of crime, and suppressed this un- 
patriotic outlook in New York. If one searches hard 
there are pieces on blacks. “Is New York Turning 
Black?’’ (Oct. 11, 1974) carefully reassured readers 
that it was not. In his financial column, ‘‘The Bot- 
tom Line,’’ Don Dorfman lamented the plight of a 
black IBM employee earning $25,000 a year who 
couldn’t find a decent apartment. A cover story, 
“Black on Black: The Deadly Struggle for Power 
Within the Black Muslims” June 9, 1975), by Wil- 
liam Brashler, chronicled feuding within the 
brotherhood. As for Puerto Ricans, they are utter- 
ly beyond the pale, living in a place called ‘‘The 
Big Mango,” beneath notice except for their new 
art form, graffiti. 

There was a time when the slums and even 
Queens were mentioned in New York—Breslin on 
hardhat problems, Steinem on the Young Lords— 
but as Felker got richer and more removed the 
magazine did, too. Whatever political and social 
convictions are noticeable in New York belong to 
the writers, not to Felker. Richard Reeves, the 
magazine’s political reporter, is indisputably 
among the best of the breed; Nicholas Pileggi, who 
writes about crime and politics, is one of the least 
recognized talents in the city; Tad Szulc’s pieces on 
Kissinger have been consistently free of the twaddle 
that characterizes so much reporting on the travel- 
ing secretary. And from time to time, New York 
publishes positively stunning pieces: Arthur 
Miller’s piercing look back into 1949, an essay that 
filled much of the 1974 year-end issue, or Steven 
Brill’s investigative report on the governor of Ala- 
bama’s record, “‘George Wallace Is Even Worse 
Than You Think He Is” (March 17, 1975). 

If this praise seems set down parentheti- 
cally, it’s largely because whatever substance 
creeps into New York is parenthetical to the real 
mission of the magazine: the care, feeding and 
titillation of the city’s aristocracy. The liberal-left 
outlook at the Voice strikes a deep chord of antip- 
athy in Felker. ‘‘Kvetchers,”’ he called the Voice’s 
readers, and “romantic amnesiacs,” as distinct 
from the ‘“‘achievers’” who read New York. (The 
kvetchers have returned the compliment by not 
buying the paper.) His instinctive reaction to many 
Voice stories is to dismiss them out of hand. A 
Judy Coburn suggestion, approved by the editors, 
for a picture spread on the fall of Cambodia was 
vetoed by Felker at the last minute. ‘““Cambodia?”’ 
he said. ‘‘Nobody cares about Cambodia. Time 
and Newsweek have pictures of Cambodia.” At a 
Voice editorial meeting, speculating on a scenario 
for the collapse of New York, one editor saw the 
city inundated with garbage; another saw City Uni- 
versity closing; Felker saw ‘‘welfare mobs”’ burning 
and looting. 

Felker is not apologetic. ‘‘As long as there’s 
an audience for the way I see the world, or New 
York City in my case, I think that’s enough,” he 
says. ‘‘What I really want to do is express my own 
view unfettered.’’ In the end, it all comes back to 
power, power for its own sake. ‘‘Clay is bored,”’ an 
editor speculated when he bought the Voice. The 
Voice may not be the smash hit of the seventies 
(a terrible time anyway to be amassing an empire), 
but things are happening there; for ill or good it’s 
in the process of being recreated, offering a chance 
for Felker to be young again and produce another 
“hot book,”’ as New York used to be. It’s exciting 
to publish the latest writer that people talk about 
at dinner parties. It’s intoxicating to be a press lord 
at the center of the action at the center of the 
world. Power is fun. 4 









It makes every GM car 
a real performer. 


The catalytic converter has enabled GM 
“eo ~_ engineers to retune engines to the standard of 
in , a .] os Ram excellence in acceleration and overall perform- 

?. a. — “RS fee ance you've always expected from GM cars. 
 —_—_— Mages And in more than a billion miles on the road, 
s the converter has proved to be quite a per- 
former itself. Even better than we expected. 
These are its accomplishments: 
—enabled engineers to improve fuel econ- 
omy in city driving by 28% over 1974 
model GM cars on a sales-weighted aver- 
age, according to EPA calculations, 
—reduces exhaust emissions of hydro- 
ge, Fee =carbons and carbon monoxide by about 
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completely refined fuel, no higher than 
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Auto-makers in Europe, Asia and North 
~- Americahave contracted to buy the GM catalytic 
converter for their cars. It is a world standard. 
The catalytic converter: fuel-saving and ecologi- 
cally sound. And it’s standard equipment on most 1975 
and 1976 cars from General Motors, a world leader in 
automotive pollution control technology. 
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BY ALEXANDER COCKBURN 


It’s sad to have to concede anything to the man, but 
I’m afraid it took Henry Kissinger to isolate a cen- 
tral truth about journalism: namely, that the future 
lies ahead; or, as he would put it concretely, peace, 
rather than being here, is “‘at hand.”’ For Kissin- 
ger, actuality flees before promises, and the same is 
true about the news business. Journalism, properly 
practiced, is not about what has happened, but 
about what might happen; not about the past but 
about the shape of things to come. 

This fundamental proposition runs counter 
to the traditionally accepted view of the trade, 
which is that its practitioners unearth facts and tell 
their readers what has been happening in the 
world. Once upon a time this was truer than it is 
today. What we might call, with a genuflection to 
Scoop, “forked stick journalism’’ proposed that 
news-hungry communities waited breathlessly for 
news. Has the Black Death hit the next village? Is 
Custer Dead? The success of Time magazine was 
based on the forked-stick proposition that a small. 
number of expert editors would dump all the 
week’s news on the table, crush it into palatable 
pellets and feed them to the readers. This job has 
now largely been surrendered to radio and televi- 
sion, leaving only a few pockets of forked-stick- 
ers—particularly at the wire services—slugging it 
out in print. 

Of course, some reactionaries still maintain 
that a newspaper’s task is to record, and they glee- 
fully point out that it would take Walter Cronkite 
several hours to communicate the contents of one 
edition of The New York Times to his audience. 
Not the point at all. Most people do not read The 
New York Times, have no desire to do so and would 
be horrified if Cronkite tried to render it each 
night. In fact, the whole art of television news is to 
avoid, wherever humanly or technically possible, 
actual news in favor of light entertainment (Eric 
Sevareid) and romance (Grimsby and Co.), etc. 

Newspaper readers have always hated news. 
For one thing it is almost always bad and hence 
harmful to the nerves and general spiritual equili- 
brium. What they enjoy is non-news: a headline 
which announces, STILL NO NEWS OF MIS- 
SING HEIR or KILLER STILL SOUGHT. The 
news business is properly based on possibility 
rather than actuality. Truly popular papers print 
astrology columns. We could, of course, sneeringly 
add that serious papers print obituaries, but there 
is something to be said for obituaries as almost the 
only form of news-in-the-past worth printing. Inti- 
mations of mortality remind the reader that (a) 
time is passing and (b) he is alive and the subject of 
the obit is not. Popular papers mix in the future as 
well by indicating that the person in question might 
come back, or at least send a message from beyond 
the grave. 

Other useful news-in-the-past functions 
include sporting results and stock prices since both 
items are (a) irrefutable, whether good or bad, and 
(b) point towards the future and further speculative 
ventures by the reader. The best sporting stories 
these days are, of course, never about what has 
happened, since television or radio will already 
have coped with that, but what might happen in 
the big game the day after tomorrow. 

Sometimes you get rather baroque varia- 
tions on this proper emphasis on the future. This 
summer a photographer from the Boston Herald 
American took a series of shots of the failed bid of 
a fireman to rescue a girl and infant from the fifth 
floor of a blazing building. The pictures were 
printed in almost every newspaper in the country. 
The first two frames showed the rescue bid of the 
intrepid fireman actually in process (FEARS 
GROW FOR TRAPPED VICTIMS); then, with 
the hand of the fireman actually grasping that of 
the girl, the faulty fire escape gave way. Down 





Alexander Cockburn writes regularly about the 
press in The Village Voice and about crime in 
Esquire. He is the author of Idle Passion; Chess 
and the Dance of Death (Village Voice/Simon and 
Schuster), published early this year. 
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The Future Lies Ahead 


The business of 
journalism lies in 
looking forward not 
back, as traditionalists 
would have it. What 
readers like is future 
news, headlines like 
"Fears Grow For 
Trapped Victims’’ or 
Still No News Of 
Missing Heir.’’ 


plunged the couple, leaving the fireman safely 
clinging to his ladder. No newspaper that I saw ever 
printed the final picture of the series—if it indeed 
was taken—which would have showed the girl dead 
on the ground, but the infant Miraculously Un- 
hurt. Thus the reader was left with the taste of a 
mysterious future in his mouth: How did the child 
land, etc.? Furthermore, the girl is still alive as she 
falls, so that although certainly FEAR GROWS 
FOR GIRL’S FUTURE there is no irrefutable pic- 
torial proof that such fears were indeed well- 
grounded. And anyway, as I have said, actual death 
is one of the few items of news-from-the-past that 
readers are prepared to tolerate. 

There are signs that the future-news 
proposition is slowly soaking through editorial 
pates. There have, of course, been the long term 
stories about the future—among them such 
favorite as IS VENICE SINKING and EARTH- 
QUAKE FEARS GROW IN CALIFORNIA. Time 
magazine ran the Earthquake story on its cover 
only a few weeks ago. Increasingly, variants of such 
stories are appearing in the “serious press.” The 
KILLER BEES OF LATIN AMERICA, now at the 
borders of Venezuela, recently won the attention of 
The Wall Street Journal, and I have high hopes for 
the ANTARCTIC ICE SHEET story, which was 
launched by Walter Sullivan in The New York 
Times at the end of May. 

Sullivan’s report was a model of future 
journalism and should be studied closely by all pro- 
fessionals. He started quietly with the familiar 
theme of a new ice age: 

The view that another ice age probably will occur 
predominates among scientists, but it is argued by 


some that the last ice age may not be entirely fin- 
ished. 

Then Sullivan produced the big news: 
The huge ice sheet covering West Antarctica, 
some scientists say, is unstable and bound to 
disintegrate or slip into the ocean, raising world- 
wide sea levels by about 20 feet. This would sub- 
merge many coastal cities as well as much of the 
world’s food producing areas. . . . [Sullivan might 
have added that this, once and for all, would have 
finished off Venice. ] 

By now Sullivan was into his stride and pummel- 

ing the horrified reader with anticipatory catas- 

trophe: 
If a substantial part of the Antarctic ice slipped 
into the sea, it would spread and cover a large part 
of the southern oceans. The snowy surface of this 
ice would reflect so much solar energy back into 
space that the earth’s atmosphere would be 
cooled, starting a new ice age. The slippage would 
[notice the expert use of the conditional] occur, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, when the bottom layer 
of the ice blanketing the continent at the South 
Pole began to be melted by heat flowing up from 
within the earth, forming a lubricating slush. . . . 

Then the clincher: 
A hole drilled through 7,200 feet of ice at Byrd 
Station has, in fact, revealed such a slushy 
layer. ... 


This kind of thing represents the true future 
of journalism. Sullivan describes an event which 
might occur, and about which the reader can do 


_ absolutely nothing. As a tale of drama it has a suit- 


ably cataclysmic finale, much more stimulating to 
the reader than the other popular story of this type, 
which reports that the continents are slowly (far too 
slowly for any real excitement) drifting apart. 

This ice-cap stuff is, of course, fairly long- 
range—it being the art of future-news to imply 
that, although ominous, the catastrophe need not 
necessarily occur imminently. Experts usually 
manage to convey the idea that Armageddon will 
come in about 60 or 70 years; sometime half-way 
through the Twenty-first Century and thus comfor- 
tably outside the life span of most of the readers. 
Other good long-range future-news stories include: 

© Weather Changes. This mode is very 
versatile. A heat wave/cold spell of more than three 
days can be deftly transmuted into heavy-duty 
meteorological punditry: i.e., “Reviewing the hot 
summers which have surprised experts in recent 
years, government officials and some scientists 

.’ (Very important always to say ‘‘some’”’ 
scientists now predict that. . .). 

© Black Holes. These are unavoidably com- 
plex, but satisfactorily spooky. Important to recall 
the big hole in Siberia. 

© The Ozone Layer. Currently this enjoys 
enormous popularity. However, there is something 
menacing about the speed of its presumed destruc- 
tion, so the best thing is probably to stress the 
bright side. ‘Many scientists scoff at the theory 
that man will be exposed to ultra-violet contamina- 
tion by...” 

© Disease. The trick here is to suggest that 
medical palliatives are gradually becoming useless; 
antibiotics losing their effectiveness. The big 
future-news story here is, of course, the possibility 
of a cure for cancer. This is still the most important 
story in the western world. Keep plague in its place, 
which is definitely east of Suez and south of the 
Panama canal. 

© Population Growth. Waning in popu- 
larity. The best thing here is to rail against man- 
kind’s short span of attention, i.e., “Although it 
has ceased to enjoy the appeal of a glamorous news 
story, experts in the field still view the problem of 
population growth as one of the great crises 
confronting mankind. They predict .. .” 

¢ Food and Fuel. As future-news both these 
topics have the advantage of being long and short 
term. From panoramic predictions on the nourish- 
ment and energy likely to be used in the Twenty- 
first Century the reporter can plunge into the 
natural gas or grain shortages likely this winter. 


F.. and fuel brings us to the world of 
politics. No area of life is more suited to the future- 
news idiom. Indeed, politics in this country are 
entirely geared to it. Just take the two crucial 
words: Plan and Bill. 

Now we all know about Plans. They are 
what Henry Kissinger, experts, bureaucrats, aca- 
demics and foundations constantly produce, as in 
NEW PLAN OUTLINED FOR WORLD PEACE / 
THE ECONOMY / HOUSING / WELFARE / 
THE POOR / THE CITIES / TRANSPORT / 
REVENUE SHARING / THE MSAs / THE LDCs 
/ REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS / 
CRIME / THE AIRLINES INDUSTRY / GRAIN 
RESERVES / ENERGY. The Plan is usually far- 
reaching, will revolutionize modern life and of 
course is regarded by expert observers “‘as having 
little chance of getting passed in the lifetime of 
this Congress.” No harm. The Plan is sometimes 
totally abandoned at this point. However, it can be 
transmuted into a Bill, promulgated by senators. 
The idiom is still determinedly futurological. ““The 
Bill, which if passed will have far-reaching effects, 
is currently languishing in the little-known but 
powerful House Committee on the Maintenance of 
National Options. Observers predict that if it clears 
the committee a bruising fight in conference will 
follow, overshadowed by the clear possibility of a 
Presidential veto. Some experts forecast that at this 
point Congress may override...” 

This is pretty well the last time anyone will 
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the final picture of [this] series—if 
indeed it was taken—which would have 
showed the girl dead on the ground, but 
the infant Miraculously Unhurt."’ 


ever hear about the Bill, in any recognizable form. 
The point is that the actual process of politics is too 
unpalatable (and anyway too complex) to be 
explained to the readers. This is true of most of our 
political life, so what happens is that the reader is 
pole-vaulted over the actual dismembering/chang- 
ing/emasculation of the Bill and told months later 
that ‘‘A Bill, which attracted little national atten- 
tion when it was passed last year, is now regarded 
by experts as likely to have far-reaching effects 
unintended by its original promoters. These 
experts predict that. . .” And off we go again. 

The essence of the matter is that pollsters 
take care of what has happened, expressed in 
Statistical estimates of the view of the American 
people about such events. Political journalists are 
thus free to concentrate on Plans, Bills and, of 
course, Races. WILL TEDDY RUN? WILL 
REAGAN RUN? UPSET FORECAST IN 
SEATTLE PRIMARY, etc. Hind-sighters chide 
the press for having “‘missed’’ George McGovern’s 
successful but interminable groundwork for the 
nomination in 1972. These remonstrations ignore 
the point about such journalism; which is not that 
it should have produced a steady trickle of stories 
announcing that George McGovern “may slowly be 
gaining ground in New Hampshire’’ or wherever, 
but to announce early on that McGovern is run- 
ning, belittle his efforts, then slug the readers with 
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his surprise surge ‘‘which may, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of seasoned politicians, win him the 
nomination.”” Future-news should often confound 
experts. It makes the reader feel better. 


cin to the whole theory of future-news is 
the short-term future story. Such stories are seem- 
ingly anchored in the present and allegedly display 
newspapers in their role of telling the reader what 
is happening. Take some traditional examples: 

e Illness of a prominent person. The 
reporter quotes a hospital spokesman moving 
through his waveband of bulletins. This series 
starts with the lowly and disappointing ‘Under ob- 
servation,’ in which state the patient sometimes 
“jokes with nurses.” Then we move forward into 
the flat dullness of “In fair condition’ before really 
warming up with “In serious condition,” which is 
displayed by the patient in ‘‘an intensive care 
unit.” Then we have “‘critical condition,” ‘‘very 
critical condition’ (on which tight-lipped doctors 
refuse further comment) before the patient slides 
into a coma. The doctors of course refuse to give up 
hope, but any seasoned reader knows that the coma 
is usually the end of the line. The point is that such 
bulletins are future-news, addressed exclusively to 
the question: Will He Die? 

e Disappearances and Kidnappings. Two 








fine examples of the stories were available for 
examination in August—in the form of the misfor- 
tunes suffered by Jimmy Hoffa and by Sam 
Bronfman. As I mentioned above, the headline 
here is not NEWS ABOUT HOFFA/BRONF- 
MAN, but STILL NO NEWS ABOUT HOFFA/ 
BRONFMAN. Kidnappers have helped tremen- 
dously with short-term future news about kidnap- 
pings with the brilliant technical development of 
announcing that they have buried their victim 
alive, with a limited supply of air, food and water. 
Against this useful innovation the family must play 
its part by refusing to give up hope. 

The Bronfman and Hoffa sagas were splen- 
didly illustrative of the value of short-term future 
news. They both also demonstrated another 
proposition of cardinal importance. This proposi- 
tion is the one to flaunt at fossils in the news who 
refuse to concede that the business of journalism 
lies in looking forward rather than back. For these 
fogies should be advanced the doctrine that if the 
past must be dealt with, then the interest of a story 
increases in inverse proportion to the ‘‘hard facts” 
actually known about it. 

Consider again some of the August stories. 
Day after day, colorful and stimulating reportage 
poured from the printing presses about the 
Bronfman and Hoffa cases. The reader, uncon- 
fused by a mind-battering assault of facts, was able 
to pursue specific areas of interest. In the Hoffa 
case it might well have been the famous “‘fish 
blood’’ episode, which revolved around the impor- 
tant question of how much blood a frozen salmon 
actually contains. In the Bronfman kidnapping 
case it might well have been—certainly was in my 
case—the crucial problem of what Sam Bronfman 
had for dinner the night of his seizure by the Irish- 
men. 

The New York Daily News unaccountably 
scanted the details: *‘Sam, the eldest of Bronfman’s 
five children, had dinner with his father Friday 
evening. .. .’’ The New York Times took the repast 
rather more seriously: 

Jose Luis, the family butler, noted that Samuel 
Bronfman 2nd, who had been living recently with 
his mother, had dined with his father last Friday 
night. During the candle-lit dinner of cold vege- 
table soup, roast beef and mousse au citron, Mr. 
Luis said, young Bronfman ‘‘was a very happy 
boy.”’ The butler said the young man, wearing a 
sports shirt and blue jeans, had stopped in the kit- 
chen to compliment Mr. Luis’s wife, Josephine the 
cook, before leaving at 11:30 pm.” 
The New York Post reduced the size of the meal, 
but added other important details: 

According to the butler the young man and his 
father had had a very light meal that evening—a 
cold vegetable soup and a lemon mousse prepared 
by the family cook, Jose Luis’ wife, Josephine. 
Asked if the meal, despite its simplicity, was none- 
theless formal, including candle-light, the butler 
replied: “‘But of course. This is not a coffee- 
house.” 

Looking back at the event, Time mag- 
azine informed its readers that: 

The harrowing ordeal for Sam—and the painful 
suspense for his family—began shortly after he 
and his father had enjoyed a quiet, late, candlelit 
dinner at the Yorktown home on Friday night, 
Aug. 8. Sam stepped into the kitchen to compli- 
ment the cook on the meal, then left about 11:30 
p.m., driving away in his green 1973 BMW sedan. 
Newsweek added a touch of class: 

On Friday, Aug. 8 he slid behind the wheel of his 
green 1973 BMW sedan and motored up Route 
100 to his father’s place for a visit. They dined by 
candle-light that evening on gazpacho, roast beef 
and lemon mousse; the butler, Luis, watched him 
at table, dressed as usual in jeans and an open 
shirt, and thought he seemed to be a ‘very happy 
boy.’ At 11:30 that night, Sam said good-night 
and started home... . 

There are several expert touches in the 
Newsweek version. Perhaps it was sheer weight of 
numbers, since the story was signed ‘‘Peter 
Goldman, with Stephen Lesher, Anthony Marro, 
Barbara Davidson, Stephen Michaud and Holly 
Camp in New York.” At all events, this troupe 
made the important decision to preserve the 
homely *‘lemon mousse”’ instead of The New York 
Times’s effete ‘‘mousse au citron.”” On the other 
hand, a breath of exotic gastronomy was intro- 
duced by the substitution of “gazpacho” for the 
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dreary-sounding ‘‘cold vegetable soup.”’ We have, 
of course, to assume that Josephine did make gaz- 
pacho rather than vichyssoise.) 

Other classy touches were the use of the 
semi-colon after the word ‘‘mousse,”’ and also the 
concept of Jose Luis “‘watching’’ the young mau 
and deciding on the basis of this intent, though 
doubtless discreet, inspection that he was a “‘very 
happy boy.” 

As a matter of fact, punctuation played its 
own quiet role in the drama. In a wrap-up story on 
the kidnapping the following Tuesday, the New 
York Post headlined THE COMMA CLUE IN 
KIDNAPPING. Marsha Kranes and Cy Egan 
reported that 

FBI and police letter analysts were said to have 
been intrigued by an oddity, in which all the 
money figures in the photocopied, two-page 
single-spaced typewritten message contained 
colons instead of commas. The usage, character- 
istic of persons educated in the British isles, was 
too general to be of much value in the initial 
phases of the investigation, but grew in signifi- 
cance after a car used to collect the ransom was 
i. to one of the suspects, Mel Patrick Lynch, 

It’s nice to think of the FBI checking the car 
through to Lynch and then slapping their legs, 
muttering “‘That explains those colons which have 
been puzzling us so.’’ But speaking as someone 
educated in Irish and English and Scottish schools 
in the British Isles, I must say I’ve never heard of 
this curious habit of writing $4:500:00 instead of 
$4,500,000. Maybe the FBI simply slipped up and 
were off on a wild goose chase, scouring the city for 
people educated in the British Isles instead of 
sensibly narrowing down the search to people with 
the comma keys missing from their typewriters. 
Valuable time may have been lost. I don’t think 
this sort of blunder would have occurred in 
Hoover’s day. 

But this is merely to cavil. In illustration of 
my proposition, the central, glorious achievement 
of the press throughout the Bronfman episode was 
to have produced thousands of interesting words 
about virtually nothing. Between the first an- 


nouncement of young Bronfman’s disappearance 
and the final triumphant conclusion actual facts 
were sparse. This paucity of material became itself 
an important constituent in the unfolding drama. 
“What word was leaked down to the press,”’ wrote 
Jerry Schmetterer and Donald Singeton in the 
Daily News halfway through the week, 
is all quite emotionless. There are ‘‘family 
spokesmen,” like Jonathan Rinehart, who also 
happens to be a polished public relations con- 
sultant. When Rinehart comes down that long 
driveway to speak to the press, his words are anti- 
septic, devoid of any emotional content. He is cool, 
calm, and his message is prepared in advance. He 
gives nothing but the press release. . . . 
Later the two News reporters said laconically, ‘But 
the press knows no important facts.” By Friday, 
this build-up of the polished Rinehart paid off. The 
Post reported that 
The strain of waiting was beginning to show yes- 
terday on members and close associates of the 
Edgar M. Bronfman family. There was tension in 
voices previously unemotional, distress in faces 
reviously calm. Family spokesman Jonathan 
inehart, a public relations consultant who had 
been absolutely unflappable in his dealings with 
the press, showed emotion for the first time during 
an afternoon briefing. ... “I never said his voice 
was on that tape,” Rinehart snapped.... The 
reporter asked Rinehart, “how can you all remain 
optimistic?” ‘To tell you the truth,” Rinehart 
answered, his voice flat, “if we lost that optimism, 
we've lost everything.” 

The seasoned kidnapping addict would take 
this kind of thing very seriously, for it presages 
the doleful FAMILY STILL CLINGS TO FAINT 
HOPE, and most ominous of all, FAMILY CALLS 
IN CLAIRVOYANT, which always indicates the 
terminal stage in a kidnapping story: “Leaving no 
avenue unexplored, the FBI was today following up 
directions given them by a clairvoyant. . . .”” Hap- 
pily, in the Bronfman case such measures never 
proved to be necessary. 

I hope this excursus into the Bronfman 
coverage will illustrate the importance of para- 
facts, as opposed to “‘real facts.”’ 

But I can hear questions from a restive and 
impatient audience. What about the economy? 


What about investigative journalism? Are all the 
important things in life to be swept aside? 

The economy is traditional future-news 
fare, as in ‘The President’s economic advisers now 
predict that an upturn. . . .” But the trouble is that 
these same Presidential advisers, and indeed 
almost all economists, have discredited the form 
and rendered it more or less useless. They have 
made so many bogus or stupid predictions that no 
sensible human being can believe a word they say. 
This incredibility factor negates the whole point of 
future news, which is to win at least the interest of 
the reader in what may or may not happen. 


aa journalism is plainly devoted 
to the past, which the dogged journalist has un- 
earthed and now triumphantly drags into view. 
There are usually far too many facts in investigative 
pieces. Investigative journalism enjoyed an apogee 
of success when it was focused on a drama as yet 
unterminated: viz., would the investigative jour- 
nalists get Nixon and would he resign or not as 
a result of these researches? To succeed, investi- 
gative journalism has usually got to point towards 
the future, to ‘“‘possible indictments,” “rumored 
disclosures,”’ ‘‘forthcoming hearings,”’ ultimate 
retribution for past offenses. 

What all these propositions amount to 
really is a brisk profile of the trade as it should be 
properly practiced. And the banner under which 
we should all march forward is not that of ‘‘Jour- 
nalism”’ but of “‘Parajournalism.’’ The parajour- 
nalist scorns “‘the essential facts of the matter’; in- 
deed he dislikes most provable facts, which should 
be left to the advertising columns. (The New York 
Times has shown the way here by allowing Mobil 
to provide the news on its Op-Ed Page.) The para- 
journalist has his eyes fixed on a distant horizon, 
towards which—hand in hand with his readers—he 
constantly stumbles. As Robert Louis Stevenson 
said, ‘“To travel hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive,” and such should be the motto of the pro- 
fession. * 





“Andrew Malcolm is one man who fits well on the back porches 
of America. He is intensely interested in people, is sensitive to 
their needs and wants and brings to his reporting an over- 
whelming exuberance that carries his readers into the lives of 
his subjects. . .”—UPI ii ; 


UNKNOWN 
AMERICA 


by Andrew H. Maicolm 





Written sensitively—and at times humorously—from the people's per- 
spective, Mr. Maicoim has taken millions of Times readers on daily trips 
through the heartland. Now for the first time he has collected many of 
these stories, expanded on them and woven them together into what 
is a journey through a year in the life of a little-known America. From 
a ghost town that lives for its past to an island in Lake Michigan where 
residents have refined partying to an art. Erom the rites of spring like 
buzzard-watching to some children’s charmed visit with an Indiana 
Santa Claus who isn’t pretending. Andrew Maicoim’s writing gives some 
perspective on life in this time of diplomatic and political strife in the 
world’s power centers. The stories chronicle an American way of life that 
goes on regardless, a way of life that many perhaps never knew existed 
or thought had died a generation ago. 


“... fascinating book ... Maicolm has mastered a short form and found 
a proper depth in each of these 78 vignettes.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“This book is a generous collection of Malcolm's columns and they are, 


What do you do if you know there’s a word for something, but 
can't think of what it is? You reach for— 


Bernstein’s 


REVERSE 
DICTIONARY 


by Theodore M. Bernstein 
Consulting Editor of The New York Times 


A conventional dictionary lists words 
alphabetically and gives you their 
meanings. This unconventional dictionary 
lists an array of meanings alphabetically 
and gives you the words. 
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What is the word for a sentence that reads the same backward as for- 
ward? Look here under the “b’s”’ for “backward” (the clue) and there 
you find the target: palindrome. Or under “reverse” or “right to left.” 
Voila! Try ‘‘adonis’ and turn to the “h’s” for “handsome” or to the ‘“‘m’s” 
for ‘man’. There are 13,390 of these entries plus a long index. 


“If you've ever lost sleep trying to think of the precise word even though 
you know what it means, you can’t afford to be without Bernstein's Re- 
verse Dictionary. “ —Abigail (Dear Abby) Van Buren 


. it would be a foolish writer indeed who did not add Bernstein’s 
Reverse Dictionary to the shelf where he keeps the really important tools 
of his precarious trade.” —E. J. Kahn, Jr., The New Yorker 
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for the most part, thoroughly absorbing as Malcolm tells what he has 
found .. . He has a talent for using just the right quotations to bring his 
stories alive and give the reader a feeling of being on the spot with the 
writer.” —Associated Press 
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Announcing a new generation 





of International Paper Supertrees. 








Do you have any idea 
how much paper and wood 
the average American will 
use by the year 2000? 

Over a ton a year. 

Now multiply that by 
264.4 million Americans, 
and ask yourself where on 
earth all that paper and 
lumber will come from. 

At International Paper, 
we're working hard to 


And not a moment too soon. 
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ing with a new machine 
that harvests tap roots that 
s used to be left in the 
ground. 

We’re moving ahead 
on projects like cooperative 
nurseries. Tree farm pro- 
grams. Forest research. 

’ Will all this be enough 
B to keep the world’s fiber 

m supply going strong? 

is It will help. But more 











come up with some answers. Baa 


| must be done. 





Like Supertrees. 

The average Supertree 
grows faster, taller, straighter, 
and healthier than ordinary 
pine trees. 

It produces more wood 
fiber for more paper. And like 
all trees, a Supertree is a renew- 
able resource. 


The best of the best. 


How do you breed cham- 
pionship animals? Simply 
explained, you find two cham- 
pions and mate them. 

At International Paper, 
we've been doing the same 
thing with our Supertrees. 

After years of testing, we’ve 
mated the best of our original 
Supertrees, and now we’re be- 
ginning the second-generation 
selections. These new Super- 






trees will be even straighter. 
Even taller. Even healthier than 
their parents. 

There will be more Super- 
trees, too. In fact, by 1980, Inter- 
national Paper will have planted 
two Supertrees for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

We've been working to 
build the world’s fiber supply 
for decades. And not just with 
Supertrees. 


Other things we’re doing. 


We’ve developed the Land- 
owner Assistance Program, to 
help small landowners do a 
better job of managing their 
forests. 

We’re finding ways to get 
more wood fiber from our trees. 
For example, we’re experiment- 





At International Paper, we 


Gelieve forest products com- 


panies, private landowners and 
the Government should work 
together to find more solutions. 
To make better use of existing 
land. To abandon wasteful 
habits. And to develop better 
scientific management tech- 
niques, so all our forests can 
reach their full potential. 

If you'd like more informa- 
tion about what has to be done 
to assure the world’s fiber 
supply, just write Public Rela- 
tions Department, Perspective, 
International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 
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BY CHRIS WELLES 


August was a rough month for me.-Not only did I have 
to deal with many difficult work decisions but I had sev- 
eral complicated personal problems. While the shrinks 
cavorted on Fire Island and Cape Cod, it seemed I was 
being bombarded almost every day with a set of new 
dilemmas. 

Searching for guidance, I began reading my 
horoscope. Scientists, of course, have scoffed at astrol- 
ogy for years with the special contempt they reserve for 
notions which persist in the public mind despite 
incontrovertible decimation by empirical research. A 
few weeks ago, a group of 186 scientists, including 18 
Nobel Prize winners, excoriated the “pretentious claims 
of astrological charlatans” and pointed out there was 
‘no scientific foundation”’ for the notion that our char- 
acter and behavior are influenced by what astrologers 
vaguely refer to as ‘‘cosmic’’ forces emanating from 
“heavenly bodies.” 

But on the other hand, many of today’s accepted 
scientific tenets—Einstein’s theory of relativity, for 
one—were once widely dismissed as ridiculous. After 
all, scientists admit they still haven't figured out just 
what gravity is. Or electricity either, for that matter. 
And despite what the experts say, tens of millions of 
Americans regularly consult their horoscopes and 1,250 
of the 1,700 daily newspapers in this country run astrol- 
ogy columns. Millions of copies of astrology magazines 
and books are sold every year. Asked whether, in view 
of the scientists’ recent statement, the New York Daily 
News was considering discontinuing its daily astrology 
column, ‘Your Stars Today,’’ a News editor replied, 
“You got to be kidding. That’s why people buy the 
paper.” 

In searching tor some certainty amid the contu- 
sions of last August, I felt I just didn’t have the compe- 
tence or information to deal with the long-argued ques- 
tion of whether astrology had scientific validity. 
Instead, I decided just to see how useful it seemed to be 
for me, a confirmed Sagittarian born December 11. 

That, though, proved difficult. Horoscopes are 
usually hedged with a lot of “‘mays”’ and ‘‘coulds”’ and 
replete with such vague advice as ‘‘friends are likely to 
be sensitive,’ ‘‘look for news,’ and ‘“‘review recent 
events.”’ It was very hard to relate such counsel to some- 
one like myself whose days are often a jumble of varie- 
gated experiences. And a lot of advice I didn’t under- 
stand at all. ““You may have trouble making important 
decisions when the Sun conjoins Mercury,” warned one 
guide. 

But soon I stumbled on another, even worse, 
problem, one which is rarely considered in debates over 
astrology: Just what the stars seem to have in store for 
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you on a particular day depends a great deal on which 
astrologer you read. They may all work from the same 
charts, study the same cosmic forces and calculate from 
the same motions of the same heavenly bodies. But if an 
analysis of the advice dispensed by three daily news- 
paper columns, five monthly magazine columns, two 
monthly astrology magazines, and 1975 Horoscope, a 
day-by-day guide for my sign sold in paperback, is any 
indication, their readings of the stars are widely dis- 
parate and often contradictory. 

In a few cases, there was a clear consensus on 
what was good for me on a certain date. The three 
newspaper columns—‘“‘Carroll Righter,” ‘Jeane 
Dixon”’ and ‘“‘Your Stars Today’’—plus the paperback 
guide—all agreed that the seventh was a good day for 
travel. But on most days everybody seemed to have 
something quite different in mind. 

The 15th was typical. Carroll Righter advised: 
‘Study your appearance for improvements and increase 
attractiveness. Social affairs can then work out nicely 
for you.”’ Jeane Dixon, though, warned: *‘You create 
dissension when you try to get people to do things 
before they understand your motives.”’ ‘Your Stars 
Today” said: ‘‘You had better try to be less fuzzy- 
headed in dealing with debts. A behind-the-scenes in- 
novation can change career plans suddenly. A friend 
may be clinging too much today.”” The paperback 
guide, which labeled the 15th ‘‘disquieting,”’ cautioned: 
“Your decisions must be made with care; confusing 
circumstances are likely to cloud issues. Be definite to 
avoid misunderstandings. Business associates will con- 
tinue to be more sensitive than usual. Not happy for 
romantic ventures.’’ The magazine Astrology (which 
listed “‘knowledge’’ as the day’s ‘‘keyword,”’ “Hot 
Pink”’ as the color to wear, and 5:06 A.M. to 7:18 P.M. 
as ‘‘your best times for success’’) counseled: ‘“You must 
maintain a swift pace if you don’t want a lot of extra 
work to pile up. Relax at home this evening.” 

The last, at least, was on the money. After a full 
day working on my appearance, engaging in social 
affairs, explaining my motives to people, dealing forth- 
rightly with my debts, carefully considering my deci- 
sions, and worrying about confusing circumstances, 
misunderstandings, sensitive business associates, 
behind-the-scenes innovations, clinging friends, and 
romantic ventures, all the while maintaining a swift 
pace to avoid what would have to be one hell of a work 
pile-up, I'd probably fall asleep during dinner. 

Frequently, the astrologers dispensed opposite 
opinions of what sort of day I had in store and what I 
ought to do about it. On the sixth, Jeane Dixon advised: 
‘Let matters ride for a while.’’ Not so, said Carroll 
Righter. ‘‘You have fine ideas that should be put in 
operation with as little delay as possible,” he told me. 

There was a lot of confusion about the course for 
my romantic life on the eighth. Astrology confidently 
pronounced: ‘‘You may become engaged today. It’s the 
time for hopes to come true. You might be wearing a 
ring by evening.”’ The paperback guide was much less 
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optimistic. For the month of August as a whole, it de- 
creed: ‘“‘Romance is not especially interesting at this 
time, which is just as well as it is not especially favor- 
able.” For the eighth, a day it termed “deceptive,” the 
guide said: “Romance will be much happier later.” 
Jeane Dixon’s comment for the eighth was, at least, 
worth considering under the circumstances: ‘‘Nothing 
is quite what it seems to be.”’ 

On the 16th, a Saturday, ‘““Your Stars Today” 
reassuringly recommended: “It’s time to relax, to enjoy 
loved ones, favorite sports etc.’’ Sagittarians who did so 
would have really missed out, according to the paper- 
back guide, which counseled: “This is a day which 
offers greater opportunity to further personal desires. 
Put forth every effort to get what you go after.” 

Their predictive energies perhaps depleted by 
the long summer, the astrologers were particularly out 
of synchronization during the last week of August, 
especially in comments on my work. The 25th, said the 
paperback guide, would be “pleasant but uneventful” 
and ‘‘no important action will be necessary in your 
affairs.”” Jeane Dixon’s view of the 25th, though, was: 
“Your long-established enterprise succeeds best. No- 
body blocks your road, so it’s entirely up to you.’’ My 
control over the situation was doubted by Astrology, 
which asserted: ‘You may have to defer to the wishes of 
another.” 

The 28th, said the paperback guide, was 
“another good working day.... Your activities are 
likely to relieve some of your financial worry.”’ Jeane 
Dixon agreed: “Business conditions improve steadily.” 
But again Astrology disagreed: “You face major 
problems, demanding work, pressing obligations. 
You'll have an exhausting, trying day.” 

The most confusing day was the 30th. Carroll 
Righter proffered: ““You now comprehend better what 
is expected by partners and can make your own views 
known so greater rapport results.”” Town & Country 
reassured me that after the 15th of the month ‘‘You’ll 
know where you stand with partners.” But Jeane Dixon, 
in commenting about the 30th, was skeptical of all this 
good feeling: “It’s not that anybody wants to mislead 
you, but nobody is sure of his course or what he has to 
deal with.” The paperback guide saw things even more 
negatively: *‘Close associates are likely to oppose your 
plans. . . . People are inclined to be deceptive.”’ 
Harper's Bazaar merely advised that on the 30th I 
should “‘try to be patient and understanding.” All of 
this predicted activity occurred during a week which 
Astrology Today termed “‘uneventful’’ and whose ‘‘rela- 
tive peace and quiet’’ I should use to ‘‘catch up on all 
that correspondence and reading you’ve been putting 
off for a month or more.” 

But after a long month trying to find some co- 
herent guidance from the babbling plethora of astrol- 
ogical advisers, I found myself taken most by the 
recommendation in Vogue’s August horoscope: ‘‘You 
had best disappear for a while, lie in the sun, and medi- 
tate on love.” 













McCALL’S: High time to start 
doing something for yourself. Your 
health and your lack of relaxation 
need looking into. Don’t wait. 


VOGUE: Expedite all you have to 
do during the first part of the 
month with the help of a good 
Mercury aspect. Afterwords, the 
Situation may alter and make 
things difficult. Excellent days for 
business, meetings, and financial 
matters are the 7th-8th and 2Sth- 
26th. Be careful what you say to 
others on the 9th-10th and 22nd- 
23rd. Your emotional life is some- 
what muddled; you. have hypocri- 
tical and mischevious people 
around you. You had best disap- 
pear for a while, lie in the sun, 
and meditate on love. My Advice: 
There could be little accidents; 
give more attention to your health. 


VIVA: For women: Say no to an 
offer to share something. Money is 
a touchy subject and may disrupt 
a promising sexual liaison. If 
plans you had seem _ bloked, 
abandon them. For men: In what 
stroke of luck, you find someone 
to back a project that’s dear to 
your heart. This is a very impor- 
tant alliance but complications 
will develop if sex rears its head. 
_— will try to manipulate your 
ife. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY: No 
other sign produces so many types 
of personality as Sagittarius, and 
it’s certainly not true that you are 
jovial, philosophical, and resolute- 
ly optimistic with an unquench- 
able thirst for adventure. Many 
seem to live in a state of furtive 
unrest, and friendships rather than 
relatives soothe your fragmented 
nerves. The long transit of Neptune 
over your natal Sun in Sagittarius 
accounts for your incredible highs 
followed by devastating lows. How- 
ever, with the Sun in Leo, look for- 
ward to a more stable month, and 
events around the time of the New 
Moon on the 7th and the 18th will 
give you a new slant on very per- 
sonal issues. After the 15th you’ll 
know where you stand with part- 
ners. 





HARPER'S BAZAAR: You may 
have planned a quiet August. 
You'll find that it proves to be an 
exceptionally busy month. You'll 
be in the spotlight careerwise, find 
you achieve success easily at the 
end of the month. You may suffer 
from tension but you win through: 
Remember that you must be agree- 
able and hospitable to whomever 
comes your way. Many demands 
will be made upon you the week- 
end of the 9th to the 11th. Some- 
one close to you could be tempor- 
arily in trouble, would resent your 
preoccupation'with success. Try to 
be patient and understanding on 
the 30th and 31st. Important 
Dates: 8th, 16th, 27th. 





Jeane Dixon 


Your mind races ahead. Slow 
down and revise your tactics. You 
make contact with potentially im- 
portant people while traveling. 


Ignore temptations and passing 
whims; attend to essentials and 
partially finished heavy details. 


Your Stars Today 


You may have your eyes opened by 
a friend about travel, publishing, 
mental, religious or legal matter. 
You appreciate a special har- 
mony, both mental and emotional, 
with a friend from afar. 


You could be torn between an un- 
conventional friendship, loved one 
and financial interests. Superiors, 
business ple seem to want to 
be sociable. A creative, heart in- 
terest cheers you mentally. 


Carroll Righter 
AUGUST I1 


Plan time for good friends ne- 
glected because of business. Join 
group affairs where much can be 
learned. 


AUGUST 26 


Much benefit can come to you 
from some new venture, business 
or social, so be alert for it. Post- 

e time-consuming responsibil- 
ity. 





Astrology 


A neighbor may show hostility 
and be quite unjust. Say little and 
try to ignore the matter. 


Your ideas may be instable. You 
can worry too much, perhaps feel 
jealous. Getting some fresh air 
_ exercise may change your out- 


1975 Horoscope 


Mental pursuits continue to be 
especially interesting and useful. 
Trips can lead to contacts which 
produce new friends. Especially 
good for study and for attempts to 
increase your knowledge. Social 
affairs are too expensive. 


Early optimism is likely to give 
way to some worry over financial 
matters. Make more of an effort 
to conserve your resources. Avoid 
the financial propositions of 
friends. Employment activities are 
likely to impress superiors later. 


Drawings by Marty Norman 








BY CHRIS WELLES 


August was a rough month for me. Not only did I have 
to deal with many difficult work decisions but I had sev- 
eral complicated personal problems. While the shrinks 
cavorted on Fire Island and Cape Cod, it seemed I was 
being bombarded almost every day with a set of new 
dilemmas. 

Searching for guidance, I began reading my 
horoscope. Scientists, of course, have scoffed at astro! 
ogy for years with the special contempt they reserve for 
notions which persist in the public mind despite 
incontrovertible decimation by 
few weeks ago, a group of 186 scientists 
Nobel Prize winners, excoriated the * 
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acter and behavio: are intluenced bv what astrologer 
vaguely refer to as “‘cosmic’’ forces emanating fron 


“heavenly bodies.” 

But on the other hand. many of today’s accepted 
scientific tenets—Einstein’s theory of relativity. for 
one—were once widely dismissed as ridiculous. After 
all, scientists admit they still haven't figured out yust 
what gravity is. Or electricity either. for that matter 
And despite what the experts say. 
Americans regularly consult their horoscopes and 1,250 
of the 1,700 daily newspapers in this country run astrol- 
ogy columns. Millions of copies of astrology magazines 
and books are sold every vear. Asked whether. in view 
of the scientists’ recent statement, the New York Dai/ 
News was considering discontinuing its daily astrology 
column, “Your Stars Today,”’ a News editor replied, 
“You got to be kidding. That's why people buy the 
paper.” 

In searching tor some certainty amid the contu 
sions of last August, I felt I just didn’t have the compe- 
tence or information to deal with the long-argued ques- 
tion of whether astrology had scientific validity 
Instead, I decided just to see how usefu! it seemed to be 
for me, a confirmed Sagittarian born December 11 

That, though, proved difficult. Horoscopes are 
usually hedged with a lot of “mays” and ‘‘coulds” and 
replete with such vague advice as “friends are likely to 
be sensitive.” “‘look for news.” and “‘review recent 
events.”’ It was very hard to relate such counsel to some- 
one like myself whose days are often a jumble of varie- 
gated experiences. And a lot of advice | didn’t under- 
stand at all. “*You may have trouble making important 
decisions when the Sun conjoins Mercury,” warned one 
guide. 

But soon I stumbled on another, even worse, 
problem, one which is rarely considered in debates ovet 
astrology: Just what the stars seem to have in store for 
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you on a particular day depends a great deal on which 
astrologer you read. They may all work from the same 
charts, study the same cosmic forces and calculate from 
the same motions of the same heavenly bodies. But if an 
analysis of the advice dispensed by three daily news- 
paper columns, five monthly magazine columns, two 
monthly astrology magazines, and 1975 Horoscope. a 
day-by-day guide for my sign sold in paperback, is any 
indication, their readings of the stars are widely dis- 
parate and often contradictory. 

In a tew cases, there was a clear consensus on 
what was good for me on a certain date. The three 
newspaper columns—"Carroll Righter,” ‘‘Jeane 
Dixon” and ‘Your Stars Today’’—plus the paperback 
guide—all agreed that the seventh was a good day for 
travel. But on most davs everybody seemed to have 
something quite different in mind. 

The 15th was typical. Carroll Righter advised: 
‘Study your appearance for improvements and increase 
attractiveness. Social affairs can then work out nicely 
though, warned: “You create 
dissension when you try to get people to do things 
betore they understand your motives.’’ “‘Your Stars 
Today" said: “*You had better try to be less fuzzy- 
headed in dealing with debts. A behind-the-scenes in- 
novation can change career plans suddenly. A friend 
may be clinging too much today."’ The paperback 
guide, which labeled the 15th “disquieting,” cautioned: 
“Your decisions must be made with care; confusing 
circumstances are likely to cloud issues. Be definite to 
avoid misunderstandings. Business associates will con- 
tinue to be more sensitive than usual. Not happy for 
romantic ventures.’’ The magazine Astrology (which 
listed ‘“‘knowledge’’ as the day's ‘“‘keyword,”’ ‘Hot 
Pink” as the color to wear, and 5:06 A.M. to 7:18 P.M. 
as ‘your best times for success’’) counseled: ‘You must 
maintain a swift pace if you don’t want a lot of extra 
work to pile up. Relax at home this evening.” 

The last, at least, was on the money. After a full 
day working on my appearance, engaging in social 
affairs, explaining my motives to people, dealing forth- 
rightly with my debts, carefully considering my deci- 
sions, and worrying about confusing circumstances, 
misunderstandings, business associates, 
behind-the-scenes innovations, clinging friends, and 
romantic ventures, all the while maintaining a swift 
pace to avoid what would have to be one hell of a work 
pile-up, I'd probably fall asleep during dinner. 

Frequently, the astrologers dispensed opposite 
opinions of what sort of day I had in store and what I 
ought to do about it. On the sixth, Jeane Dixon advised: 
“Let matters ride for a while.”’ Not so, said Carroll 
Righter. ““You have fine ideas that should be put in 
operation with as little delay as possible,” he told me. 

There was a lot of confusion about the course for 
my romantic life on the eighth. Astro/ogy confidently 
“You may become engaged today. It’s the 
come true. You might be wearing a 


tor vou.” Jeane Dixon, 


sensitive 


pronounced 
time tor nopes to 


ring by evening.” The paperback guide was much less 





optimistic. For the month of August as a whole, it de- 
creed: ‘Romance is not especially interesting at this 
time, which is just as well as it is not especially favor- 
able.”’ For the eighth, a day it termed “deceptive,” the 
guide said: “Romance will be much happier later.” 
Jeane Dixon’s comment for the eighth was, at least, 
worth considering under the circumstances: ‘‘Nothing 
is quite what it seems to be.” 

On the 16th, a Saturday, ‘““Your Stars Today”’ 
reassuringly recommended: “‘It’s time to relax, to enjoy 
loved ones, favorite sports etc.”’ Sagittarians who did so 
would have really missed out, according to the paper- 
back guide, which counseled: “This is a day which 
offers greater opportunity to further personal desires. 
Put forth every effort to get what you go after.”’ 

Their predictive energies perhaps depleted by 
the long summer, the astrologers were particularly out 
of synchronization during the last week of August, 
especially in comments on my work. The 25th, said the 
paperback guide, would be “pleasant but uneventful” 
and “‘no important action will be necessary in your 
affairs.’ Jeane Dixon's view of the 25th, though, was: 
‘Your long-established enterprise succeeds best. No- 
body blocks your road, so it’s entirely up to you.”” My 
control over the situation was doubted by Astrology, 
which asserted: ‘You may have to defer to the wishes of 
another.” 

The 28th, said the paperback guide, was 
“another good working day.... Your activities are 
likely to relieve some of your financial worry.”’ Jeane 
Dixon agreed: ‘Business conditions improve steadily.” 
But again Astrology disagreed: “You face major 
problems, demanding work, pressing obligations. 
You'll have an exhausting, trying day.”” 

The most confusing day was the 30th. Carroll 
Righter proffered: ““You now comprehend better what 
is expected by partners and can make your own views 
known so greater rapport results.” Town & Country 
reassured me that after the 1Sth of the month ‘You'll 
know where you stand with partners."’ But Jeane Dixon, 
in commenting about the 30th, was skeptical of all this 
good feeling: “It’s not that anybody wants to mislead 
you, but nobody is sure of his course or what he has to 
deal with." The paperback guide saw things even more 
negatively: “‘Close associates are likely to oppose your 
plans. People are inclined to be deceptive.” 
Harper's Bazaar merely advised that on the 30th I 
should “try to be patient and understanding.” All of 
this predicted activity occurred during a week which 
Astrology Today termed “‘uneventful’’ and whose “‘rela- 
tive peace and quiet’’ I should use to “‘catch up on all 
that correspondence and reading you've been putting 
off for a month or more.”’ 

But after a long month trying to find some co- 
herent guidance from the babbling plethora of astrol- 
ogical advisers, | found myself taken most by the 
recommendation in Vogue's August horoscope: **You 
had best disappear for a while, lie in the sun, and medi- 
tate on love.” 








McCALL’S: High time to start 
doing something for yourself. Your 
health and your lack of relaxation 
need looking into. Don't wait. 


VOGUE: Expedite all you have to 
do during the first part of the 
month with the help of a good 
Mercury aspect. Afterwords, the 
Situation may alter and make 
things difficult. Excellent days for 
business, meetings, and financial 
matters are the 7th-8th and 25Sth- 
26th. Be careful what you say to 
others on the 9th-10th and 22nd- 
23rd. Your emotional life is some- 
what muddled; you have hypocri- 
tical and mischevious people 
around you. You had best disap- 
pear for a while, lie in the sun, 
and meditate on love. My Advice: 
There could be little accidents; 


VIVA: For women: Say no to an 
offer to share something. Money is 
a touchy subject and may disrupt 
a promising sexual liaison. If 
plans you had seem _ bloked, 
abandon them. For men: In what 
stroke of luck, you find someone 
to back a project that’s dear to 
your heart. This is a very impor- 
tant alliance but complications 
will develop if sex rears its head. 
Others will try to manipulate your 
life. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY: No 
other sign produces so many types 
of personality as Sagittarius, and 
it’s certainly not true that you are 
jovial, philosophical, and resolute- 
ly optimistic with an unquench- 
able thirst for adventure. Many 
seem to live in a state of furtive 
unrest, and friendships rather than 
relatives soothe your fragmented 
nerves. The long transit of Neptune 
over your natal Sun in Sagittarius 
accounts for your incredible highs 
followed by devastating lows. How- 
ever, with the Sun in Leo, look for- 
ward to a more stable month, and 
events around the time of the New 





HARPER'S BAZAAR: You may 
have planned a quiet August. 
You'll find that it proves to be an 
exceptionally busy month. You'll 
be in the spotlight careerwise, find 
you achieve success easily at the 
end of the month. You may suffer 
from tension but you win through: 
Remember that you must be agree- 
able and hospitable to whomever 
comes your way. Many demands 
will be made upon you the week- 
end of the 9th to the 11th. Some- 
one close to you could be tempor- 
arily in trouble, would resent your 
preoccupation’ with success. Try to 
be patient and understanding on 





give more attention to your health. Moon on the 7th and the 18th will the 30th and 31st. Jmportant 
give you a new slant on very per- Dates: 8th, 16th, 27th. 
sonal issues. After the 1Sth you'll 
know where you stand with part- 
ners. 
Jeane Dixon Your Stars Today Carroll Righter Astrology 1975 Horoscope 


Your mind races ahead. Slow 
down and revise your tactics. You 
make contact with potentially im- 
portant people while traveling. 


Ignore temptations and passing 
whims; attend to essentials and 
partially finished heavy details. 


You may have your eyes opened by 
a friend about travel, publishing, 
mental, religious or legal matter. 
You appreciate a special har- 
mony, both mental and emotional, 
with a friend from afar. 


You could be torn between an un- 
conventional friendship, loved one 
and financial interests. Superiors, 
business people seem to want to 
be sociable. A creative, heart in 
terest cheers you mentally. 


Plan time for good friends ne- 
glected because of business. Join 
group affairs where much can be 
learned. 


Grist & 40 
Much benefit can come to you 
from some new venture, business 
or social, so be alert for it. Post- 
pone time-consuming responsibil- 
ity. 





A neighbor may show hostility 
and be quite unjust. Say little and 
try to ignore the matter. 


Your ideas may be instable. You 
can worry too much, perhaps feel 
jealous. Getting some fresh air 
and exercise may change your out- 
look. 


Mental pursuits continue to be 
especially interesting and useful. 
Trips can lead to contacts which 
produce new friends. Especially 
good for study and for attempts to 
increase your knowledge. Social 
affairs are too expensive. 


Early optimism is likely to give 
way to some worry over financial 
matters. Make more of an effort 
to conserve your resources. Avoid 
the financial propositions of 
friends. Employment activities are 
likely to impress superiors later. 





BY PETER PRINGLE 


Crime reporters on English newspapers live in con- 
stant hope that the process of the informer finking 
to the law—or narking to the copper as Britishers 
call it—will one day work in reverse: a cop will fink 
to them. It’s a Waugh-like fantasy in which the law 
lays a ‘“‘scoop”’ right on their doorstep. Much time 
is spent. and pints of ale consumed. in certain Lon- 
don pubs, soliciting such dreams. But they just do 
not happen in real life unless the reporter has some 
juicy tidbit of information he has picked up from a 
friendly villain and is willing to trade it. And even 
then, the police usually come off the best. 

So, after reading the front page of the Lon- 
don Daily Express on Feb. 1, 1974, everyone 
wanted to know who had narked to whom. On that 
day, the screaming headline proudly announced 
that an Express reporter had—by some amazingly 
fortuitous yet unexplained coincidence—been in 
the same hotel room in distant Rio de Janeiro when 
a detective from Scotland Yard arrested the 
elusive, globe-trotting Great Train Robber, Ronnie 


Biggs. 


According to Slip-Up—The inside story of 


the wild international hunt for the last of the Great 
Train Robbers, published this month by Quad- 
rangle, it was the Daily Express who told the police 
Biggs was in Rio. ‘You bet a cub reporter’s code of 
ethics they did—and before they even knew where 
the poor sod was,”’ writes the book’s author, Tony 
Delano, New York bureau chief of the London 
Daily Mirror. And another book about Biggs, also 
just out, tells us yet more. Written by the Express's 
reporter-on-the-spot, Colin MacKenzie, and called 
Biggs, The World's Most Wanted Man (William 
Morrow), it tells us that the Express editorial 
hierarchy arranged the capture of the robber in Rio 
without even informing their reporter who was 
interviewing him at the time. MacKenzie describes 
the scene in the hotel room: “Bill [the Express 
photographer] and I looked at one another in 





Peter Pringle recently arrived in the United States 
as New York correspondent of The Sunday Times 
of London. 


The Great Train 
Robber, Ronnie Biggs, 
remains at large in 
Brazil. Two new books 
explain why, albeit 
not without some sharp 
and amusing 
differences over how 
Fleet Street cooperated 
with Scotland Yard in 
the case. 


amazement. Scotland Yard had learned of Biggs’ 
presence, it appeared, and I had merely been the 
hare laying the trail... .”’ 

Was it really possible that there could be 
such a lack of communication between the Express 
and its reporter? Not at all, says the Delano vol- 
ume, which concentrates onthe Express and the 
Rio connection almost entirely, rather than Biggs’s 
life story, as the MacKenzie book does. Delano tells 
us, in much detail, how MacKenzie found Biggs for 
the Express and was a very unwilling conspirator in 
the narking process. Delano describes how 
MacKenzie was led, protesting, by scoop-hungry 
Express men down to Scotland Yard to arrange the 
arrest deal before he left for Rio. But before 
examining in detail what Delano has to say, and 
comparing his version with MacKenzie’s, it’s worth 
a quick look at the Great Train Robbery. Both 
authors found it, as did the rest of the world, irre- 
sistible. 

Ronnie Biggs, a not very artful crook from 
South London, was a junior member of a gang who 


achieved world fame overnight in August 1963 
when they robbed a British mail train of $7 million. 
The operation, requiring a detailed knowledge of 
the railway signaling systems, as well as inside in- 
formation from the post office, was carried out with 
such daring and precision that many attributed its 
preparation to some former army special com- 
mando unit of World War II vintage. It was noth- 
ing of the sort: they were professional thieves and 
they almost got away with it. But the final part of 
the plan—the removal of finger prints from a farm- 
house near the railroad, which they had used as a 
headquarters, was never carried out. Within weeks, 
seven of the gang, including Biggs, had been 
caught, leaving about as many still at large. Those 
caught were sentenced to 30-year terms in prison, 
which raised an outcry from an admiring, if some- 
what awed, British public. But two of them, again 
including Biggs, escaped from jail. One was recap- 
tured, but for nine years Biggs managed to elude 
the world’s police forces. He moved through France 
to Australia and, finally, settled in Rio. 

There he met the young, world-traveling son 
of a Polish count named Benkendorff. Biggs, in 
typically garrulous fashion, told Benkendorff who 
he was, that he was fed up with life on the run and 
wanted to give himself up. First, however, he 
wanted to write his life story, and he charged 
Benkendorff with the task of finding a journalist in 
London whose newspaper was prepared to pay for 
the tale: Biggs was now penniless. 

Back in London, Benkendorff met 
MacKenzie by chance at a party and passed on 
Biggs’s offer. It was a windfall for a young reporter 
waiting for his career to take off. The whereabouts 
of Biggs had intrigued everyone since he had 
scrambled over the prison wall, but there had been 
many false leads and MacKenzie moved cautiously. 
He checked out the story by talking on the tele- 
phone to the man who claimed he was Biggs. It was 
January 1974. MacKenzie writes: ‘‘Biggs’ high- 
pitched quasi-Australian accent surprised me. We 
had a brief discussion and I put several questions 
to him that only the real Biggs would have been 
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TRAIN ROBBER Ronald Arthur 
Biggs was arrested by Scotland Yard 
men in Rio de Janeiro today—caught 
with his trousers down, the classic 
end for anyone who dreamed of 
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able to answer satisfactorily. I was soon convinced 
he was genuine.” 

MacKenzie went ahead with his plans for a 
publishing coup. Over the phone to Rio he asked 
Biggs for documentation as further proof of his 
identity. Every investigative reporter knows docu- 
ments are the bait needed to clinch an editor’s ap- 
proval for funds to continue a lengthy inquiry; it 
was especially necessary for such an exotic adven- 
ture as this. MacKenzie asked Biggs to send a set of 
finger prints, telling him that the Daily Express 
had a copy of the prints in their Fleet Street office. 
This was a blatant lie, as MacKenzie acknowledges 
in his book: ‘Only Scotland Yard keeps such rec- 
ords.’’ But, he goes on: “I knew through various 
contacts the prints could be checked without alert- 
ing the Yard.” No self-respecting Maigret, of 
course, would have been so naive. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if Detective Chief Superintendent Jack 
Slipper himself, head of Scotland Yard's crime- 
busting Flying Squad and the man eventually 
chosen for the arrest job in Rio, could have 
achieved such tight-lipped security in the Yard’s 
Criminal Record Office. 

So what was MacKenzie’s plan? He writes: 
“The finger prints arrived three days later by air- 
mail from Rio. With characteristic good humor 
[Biggs] had put them on notepaper with a railway 
motif... I presented a copy of the finger prints to 
the editor and a discussion of how to approach the 
story ensued.” But it was not a simple matter. 
“When newspapers deal with a criminal abroad,” 
continues MacKenzie, “there is always an area of 
doubt as to the legal obligation upon an editor to 
give Scotland Yard details of the man’s where- 
abouts ... I made it clear to Mr. McColl [the 
editor] that there was no question of my turning in 
Biggs to the police unless he asked to give himself 
up. We had discussed this possibility on the tele- 
phone and intended to discuss it further once I ar- 
rived in Rio.” 

MacKenzie’s book makes the negotiations 
sound rather vague. But according to Delano, the 
deal wasn’t vague at all: details of the arrangement 
between the Express and the Yard were known by 
MacKenzie, he writes, down to the very day that 
the arrest was to be made. Delano, who only started 
to pick up the pieces of the story several months 
after it happened, was working on the Daily Mirror 
in London at the time and was as fascinated as the 
rest of Fleet Street by the hunt. When he decided 
to write the ‘‘whole truth,”’ he talked to sources he 
assures me are “‘impeccable’’—some of them “‘very 
close” to the affair—but, for obvious reasons, he is 
not prepared to name them. What follows is 
Delano’s version: ° 

When MacKenzie first approached the Ex- 
press with the story, he told them he wanted to 
resign with his prize and write a book. As for his 
loyalty to the paper, he would offer them the first 
bite at the British rights. The duty of the Express 
news editor was clear: stop him. This was just the 
kind of story that the Express, loving to wallow in 
foreign exotica, could not possibly let out of its 
clutches. The thought of what the 28-year-old 
MacKenzie, hungry for fame and fortune, might do 
with his scoop was—unthinkable. For example, 
he might be tempted to peddle it to the Sun or the 
Daily Mail, the Express’s two main rivals on Fleet 
Street. 

But on hearing of MacKenzie’s catch, lan 
McColl, the dour Scottish editor of the Express, 
hesitated just a little. He had only recently recov- 
ered from a momentous personal embarrassment 
over a story from South America. Delano writes: 
“He had allowed himself to be convinced . . .by a 
literary adventurer of Hungarian origin . . . that the 
Express would be able to reveal the whereabouts of 
Martin Bormann, the fiendish Nazi still believed by 
many followers of that period to be alive, if not so 
well (he would be 75), in the jungle of South 
America.”” A series of articles was eventually 
printed, suggesting the Express had found 
Bormann; but, by the end of the hustle, the reader 
was left in no doubt whatever that the newspaper 
had not a clue where he was. It was a journalistic 
disaster many Fleet Street men were surprised to 
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MacKenzie, left. 


see McColl survive. But survive he did and, after 
some pause for reflection, decided that he wanted 
Biggs. 

A lawyer was called in to assess the legal 
position. It was quite clear, said the man from the 
bar: if anyone on the staff of the Express knew the 
whereabouts of Biggs, a felon on the run, the police 
must be told at once. And that, with the minimum 
of soul-searching, apparently, is what McColl 
decided to do. Others in the Express hierarchy 


The Most Expensive? 


Though both Slip-Up and Biggs—The World's 
Most Wanted Man are being published without a 
hitch in the United States, neither is in British 
bookstores—at least for the time being. The latter 
book, Daily Express reporter Colin MacKenzie’s 
account of his encounter in Rio with Great Train 
Robber Ronnie Biggs, was due out in England in 
August but ran into legal problems. Quite sud- 
denly, a week before publication, Hart-Davis 
McGibbon recalled all review copies. The publisher 
claimed it had to set the record straight in one sec- 
tion of the book. But I understand that the text 
contains more than one potential libel—the most 
worrying a reference to Biggs being annoyed by his 
first legal counsel’s lengthy luncheons during early 
court hearings. Under the strict British libel laws, 
the offended counsel might well decide to sue for 
character and professional damage—and might 
well win. Besides the review copies, the first print 
order has been recalled also. Since it was well into 
the thousands of copies, The Most Wanted Man 
could become, as one Fleet Street gossip columnist 
put it, The Most Expensive Book in History. (The 
U.S. publishers, William Morrow, have used the 
British text—including all questioned passages; 
but the much freer U.S. libel laws have left them 
less concerned about potential consequences.) 
Slip-Up, by Daily Mirror reporter Anthony 
Delano, was written with an American audience, 
and American libel laws, in mind. The first British 
publisher to see it balked at the potential legal 
costs required to clean it up for distribution in 
England. For the moment, Delano is happy to have 
well-thumbed, ‘‘underground”’ copies of the Amer- 
ican version passed from pub to pub. But there is 
little doubt that his book will go down so well in 
Fleet Street that some publisher will bring it out 


eventually. 
—P.P. 
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Great Train Robber Ronnie Biggs gets the celebrity treatment from newsmen in Rio, including author Colin 


were horrified, but they were prepared to sacrifice 
their journalistic disgust at having to involve the 
Yard to get a good story. Superintendent Slipper 
was called in. The only person left out in the cold 
was MacKenzie himself. 

Delano relates how the news was eventually 
broken to the poor, unsuspecting reporter. Mac- 
Kenzie was called into McColl’s office, put in the 
plush chair a few feet away from the editor (usually 
reserved for the chief of news) and informed that 
the Express would now be cooperating with the 
police in bringing Biggs back to Britain. ‘‘Mac- 
Kenzie turned as pale as Biggs’ remaining 
chances,”’ Delano reports. ‘‘His well-turned jaw 
sagged. He rose off the quilted black leather chair, 
the tension and suspense built up through the 
previous few days bursting forth in an explosion of 
fear, shame and umbrage. They had, said Mac- 
Kenzie angrily, turned him into a Judas. Yes, a 
Judas. He would be betraying not only Biggs but 
the intermediary who had brought the story to him. 
To them.” MacKenzie continues: “You have im- 
pugned my professional honor,” he told the assem- 
bled chiefs. But they were unsympathetic. Where 
had MacKenzie’s professional honor been when he 
had wanted to resign and have the story all to him- 
self? According to Delano, MacKenzie said: 
“That’s different.” 

The Express’s “partners in persuasion,”’ as 
Delano calls the editorial commanders, also im- 
pressed upon MacKenzie, surely more for their 
own good than his, that he could not attempt to 
secure Biggs on his own; it was very risky, Biggs 
was a criminal and he should put his faith in the 
Express and his trust in the police. MacKenzie 
accepted defeat and gave away his trump: the exact 
location of Biggs’s hideaway. And he was then led 
away to Scotland Yard for his first meeting with 
Slipper. Delano describes how the silent party 
made its way along the cold corridors to the 
detective’s office. A cop on the front door pursued 
them complaining they had left their car in a re- 
stricted area outside. “‘Jesus Christ,” grumbled the 
Express news editor, ‘‘we’re going to fit them up 
with the biggest comeback of a condemned man 
since the resurrection and they want to give us a 
bloody parking ticket.” 

In his own book, MacKenzie ducks these 
events and his complicity, using five paragraphs to 
tell the whole story. The last one reads: “‘In my 
view, the Daily Express should have allowed us to 
talk to Biggs for a week or two to ‘verify’ his iden- 
tity before the Yard was informed of the impending 
publication. Biggs would be left to make up his 
own mind what he wanted to do. I made it clear to 
the editor that I considered this the only way he 
would be protected legally on the one hand, while a 
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You want the ozone question 


And most scientists agree there 
is time to find the answer. 

Fluorocarbons are liquids 
and gases used in refriger- 
ation, for air conditioning, and 
as propellants in about half the 
aerosol spray cans sold in this 
country. Some say that these 
useful, normally safe com- 
pounds will cause a health 
hazard by attacking the earth's 
ozone layer. We believe this is an 
oversimplification. 

The point is, to date there 
is no conclusive evidence to 
prove this statement. To under- 
stand, then, why there is a 
controversy, it is necessary to 
unsimplify the issue. We must 
treat the real world on its own 
terms, and they are complex. 


The model 
that raised the 
question. 


Ozone is continually 
created and destroyed by nat- 
ural forces scientists are seek- 
ing to understand. The ozone 
depletion theory, based on a 
computer model of the 
stratosphere, was reported 
in 1974 by two chemists 
at the University of California. 

This mathematical model 
calculates how fluorocarbons 
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in the stratosphere behave 
under the influence of a series 
of variables (such as tempera- 


ture, altitude, sunlight, chemi- 
cal concentration) to affect the 
ozone layer. 

In order to estimate hypo- 
thetical reactions, and because 
little is actually known about 
the real ones, the modelers 
made a number of assump- 
tions about the way the upper 
atmosphere behaves. 


The unmeasured 
yardstick. 


Before any judgments 
can be made using this model 
as a stratospheric yardstick, its 
accuracy must be determined. 














Does it describe the real, 
three-dimensional world? To 
find this out, the validity of the 
modeler’s basic assumptions 
must be determined. 


Turning assump- 
tions into facts. 


Before a valuable industry 
is hypothesized out of exis- 
tence, more facts are needed. 
To get these facts Du Pont and 
the other fluorocarbon 
manufacturers are funding 
independent technological 
investigations in universities 
and research laboratories. 
Under the direction of 
acknowledged scientific 
experts, this research is 
designed to either prove or 
disprove the assumptions 
most important to the com- 
puter case against fluorocar- 
bons. 

Some research has been 
carried out since the model 


So does 


was first presented. Scientists 
now have a better idea of the 

accuracy of the assumptions 
in the model. 


ASSUMPTION: The 
ozone-depleting reaction with 
chlorine from fluorocarbons 
takes place at a rate that 
demands an immediate deci- 
sion on fluorocarbon use. 


FACT: Recent determina- 
tions of reaction rates disclose 
that the ozone/ chlorine reac- 
tion actually takes place at a 
slower rate than that assumed 
by the model. In addition, the 
same research has shown that 
the reaction of chlorine with 
stratospheric methane pro- 
ceeds at a faster rate. Since 
this reaction tends to remove 
chlorine from the ozone layer, 
the net effect of both reactions 
is to lessen the originally- 
calculated impact of fluorocar- 
bons. In fact, the impact was 
overstated by 300%. 


RESEARCH: To guide 
future measurements of 
stratospheric reactions, a labo- 
ratory program has been 
funded to measure the reac- 
tions of chlorine compounds 
and ozone under simulated 
stratospheric conditions. 

Most scientists agree there 
is time to conduct the research 
needed to settle the contro- 
versy one way or the other... 
before a final decision is made 
on fluorocarbon production 
and use. 


ASSUMPTION: There is 
no other way to get fluorocar- 
bons out of the atmosphere 
except by the ozone-depleting 
reaction. 


FACT: One well-known 
class of chemical reactions not 
considered in the model is that 
of chlorine compounds in the 





















Du Pont. 


) atmosphere in heterogeneous 
| reactions. 

In an article in SCIENCE 
(Feb. 14, 1975), Professors 
S. C. Wofsy, M. B. McElroy, and 
N. D. Sze of Harvard University 
caution that “If additional 
removal processes could be 
identified... or if additional 
sinks could be identified for 
stratospheric odd chlorine, the 
atmospheric and biological 
impacts of [fluorocarbons] 
would be reduced accordingly.” 


RESEARCH: Atmospheric 
chemistry involving ion mole- 
cule reactions has been 
described in recent months by 
several investigators. Reaction 
rates with ion molecules are 
known to be extremely fast 
and are believed to occur pri- 










Thus, ion molecules could 
react with fluorocarbons, 
| allowing them to be removed 
| from the atmosphere. 


| ASSUMPTION: Fluorocar- 
| bons are the only significant 
source of chlorine available for 
interaction with ozone in the 

| stratosphere. 


| FACT: Many chlorine-con- 
| taining_materials are present in 
the atmosphere in varying 

| concentrations. Of particular 

| significance, large amounts of 
|} methyl chloride and carbon 

_ tetrachloride have been dis- 
covered in the troposphere 
and stratosphere. 

In addition, new calcula- 
tions on the injection of 
gaseous chlorine compounds 
into the stratosphere from vol- 
canic eruptions have shown 
this as a significant contributor 
of chlorine not taken into 
account by the model. 


RESEARCH: Scientists are 
completing an inventory of 








































marily in the lower stratosphere. 


answered one way or the other. 


chlorine-containing com- 
pounds in the atmosphere. It 
must be determined how 
nature deals with chlorine 
from these natural sources, 
before it can be shown that 
chlorine from fluorocarbons 
might pose a threat to the 
ozone layer. 


Additional 
research. 


A fluorocarbon industry 
research program is funding 
the development of a com- 
puter model that will better 
reflect the complex chemistry 
of the stratosphere. 

In addition, other studies 
are under way to broaden our 
understanding of the total 
ozone production/ destruction 
balance. These will concern 
themselves with other strato- 
spheric reactions affecting 
ozone. | 

A panel of highly qualified 
academic scientists will advise 
on the technical programs 
covering various facets of the 
problem. This panel of inde- 
pendent experts will review the 
projects, providing a critical 
opinion on the pertinence of 
each, the probability of their 
success, and the complete- 
ness of the overall investigation. 


Conclusion. 


Much more experimental 
evidence is needed to evaluate 
the ozone depletion theory. 
Fortunately, as most scientists 
agree, there is time to gather 
this evidence. Du Pont has 
joined with other fluorocarbon 
manufacturers to provide 
funds for work by independent 
university scientists. Govern- 
mental agencies are also con- 


ducting research to help in the 
assessment of the theory. 

Should the theory be 
proven correct after all the evi- 
dence is in, Du Pont, as we 
have stated, will stop the man- 
ufacture and sale of the 
offending compounds. 

In the meantime, we 
believe that to act without the 
facts—whether it be to alarm 
consumers, or to enact restric- 
tive legislation—is irrespon- 
sible. Final decisions cannot 
be made with only the infor- 
mation at hand. 





The independent research 
described above is presently 
being carried out by scientists 
at the following institutions: 
Cambridge University— 

England 
Environmental Research and 

Technology, Inc. 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
State University of New York 
The Battelle Memorial Institute 
The University of Reading—~ 

England 
University of California 
University of Denver 
University of Illinois 
University of Maryland 
University of Michigan 
Washington State University 
York University— Canada 
Xonics, Inc. 





This is the second in a series of dis- 
cussions by Du Pont to offer a perspec- 
tive on an important subject. If you would 
like copies of either this or the first dis- 
cussion, please write to: FREON’ 

Room 24517, Du Pont Company. 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 








“Du Pont's trademark for fluorocarbon 


refrigerants and aerosol propellants. 
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journalistic confidence would be maintained on the 
other.” 

But according to Delano: *‘The arrangement 
they had come to was that before Biggs was ar- 
rested MacKenzie was to have him to himself for 
72 hours so that he could thoroughly debrief him 
for their book.”” When MacKenzie flew out to Rio 
on Jan. 30 last year, therefore, he did so in full 
knowledge that Bigg’s return to England would be 
far from voluntary. In fact, adds Delano, MacKen- 
zie knew the exact day on which Slipper would 
pounce. 

Yet MacKenzie keeps up his charade 
throughout his book, shedding crocodile tears after 
the arrest. “‘I felt physically sick and quite unable 
to share in the euphoria that had apparently 
gripped the London office of the Daily Express at 
the scoop.”” He writes that Biggs forgave him. “‘If 
anyone is to blame it’s me for attempting the idea,” 
are the words Biggs uttered according to MacKen- 
zie. But according to Delano, Biggs told MacKen- 
zie and his photographer, Bill Lovelace: ‘‘You're 
two nice guys, but you work for a grubby organ. 
And organ’s the right word.”’ 

Whatever Biggs said, he had certainly been 
betrayed by the Express. MacKenzie, of course, 
was the instrument of that betrayal, as the Brazil- 
ian press rightly concluded when they heard the 
first statement about the case from Scotland Yard 
—that the police had acted on a tip from the news- 
paper. That was a terrible error, writes MacKenzie. 
“By arrangement with the newspaper, a statement 
should have been issued along the lines of the 
Yard’s second announcement—that separate and 
parallel inquiries had led both the Yard and the 
Daily Express to the train robber.’’ So, MacKenzie 
did know the details of the cover-up. Why didn’t he 
say so in the first place? 

The Yard’s news release was a minor error 
compared with its preparation for the actual arrest. 
Superintendent Slipper had gone so ill-prepared to 
Brazil that although he did capture Biggs he was 
unable to bring his quarry home. Before leaving 
the police had kept their hot tip more secret than 
the timing of the D-Day invasion of Normandy: 
they had not told the British Home Office (their 
masters) or the Foreign Office, which could have 
explained to them that no such thing as an 
extradition treaty between Britain and Brazil 
existed and they were therefore likely to run into 
problems taking Biggs out of the country. They had 
apparently assumed that Biggs would come quietly, 
but they were wrong. He was so irked at the way the 
Express had bungled the whole operation that he 
was determined to stay in Brazil. He made use of a 
Brazilian law which says that aliens cannot be 
deported if they are the father of a Brazilian 
national’s child. Fortunately for Biggs, his current 
girl friend was pregnant. 


That legal nicety took some time to estab- 
blish, however, and when Slipper returned to Lon- 
don empty-handed, Biggs remained in jail beseiged 
by a task force of British reporters who had been 
sent, some from new York and some from London, 
to pick up the pieces for their papers—if any were 
left. If ever our Aunt Sallys read Delano’s descrip- 
tion of this predaceous exercise they simply won’t 
believe that the owners of those ever-so-respectable- 
looking bylines could behave in such a fashion. 
And American reporters will surely feel bewildered 
and bemused, for I have never found them moving 
in such mysterious ways when they are out of home 
base. They do not possess the same kind of tribal 
spirit. 

There can be nothing quite like a British 
Fleet Street pack in full cry on foreign assignment. 
They lie to each other, steal from each other, dis- 
rupt, by any means at their disposal, the ‘‘opposi- 
tion’s’’ plans for filing its stories, and adopt any 
disguise necessary to bypass officials who won’t be 
bribed. It happens during wars; it happens during 
disasters; it happened in Rio. Delano tells that 
part of the story through the eyes of those who 
were there, and one suspects that, with a few em- 
bellishments craftily carved and hastily agreed 
upon on the plane on the way home, the picture is a 
true one. 

MacKenzie, desperately trying to maintain 
his advantage against a minatory pack of older, 
battle-scarred hands, claims he was horrified by it 
all. At one stage he was locked in a hotel room with 
Biggs and his girl friend (after the authorities had 
let Biggs out of jail pending a final decision on 
whether he could stay) attempting to keep the two 
from the rest of the press. He writes: ‘‘Some har- 
rassed British pressmen forced their way into the 
apartment. A Brazilian TV crew outside the front 
door on the landing watched, amazed, as represen- 
tatives of the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror 
punched their way past me. It was naked Fleet 
Street competition, something that the Brazilians 
had never witnessed. They found it so remarkable 
that two Rio newspapers used the break-in story as 
front-page items the following morning.” 


ccs Biggs was allowed to stay and 
the Fleet Street mob packed up. And that is where 
both books end. MacKenzie returned to London to 
write his version with Biggs’s notes and, about a 
year after first setting foot in Rio, resigned from 
the Express to be a full-time author. His editor 
McColl also moved on and ascended to the board 
of Beaverbrook newspapers. After all, the Biggs 
adventure had worked out: the Daily Express got 
its scoop. The seamy details of how were not yet 
public knowledge. The job of exposing them was 
left to Delano. ei 

















“Fortunately for Biggs, his current girl friend was pregnant." 





























‘Creative Tension’ Comes To Trenton 


BY DAN ROTTENBERG 


The Washington Post Company arrived in Tren- 
ton, N.J., a year ago basking in its Watergate tri- 
umph and fat with profits. For months the com- 
pany, which already owned Newsweek, four televi- 
sion stations and two radio stations as well as the 
Post, had been seeking to diversify further by buy- 
ing another newspaper. The Evening Times in 
Trenton seemed perfect: a stagnant, paternalistic, 
family-owned paper that most readers looked upon 
as a sick old relative whom you couldn’t quite bear 
to send off to the nursing home; a paper in a city 
that was losing population but also a paper with a 
strong Sunday edition in a growing county with two 
soon-to-be-built shopping centers and genuine gilt- 
edge sophisticated communities already flourishing 
in nearby Princeton and just across the Delaware 
River in Bucks County, Pa. Moreover, there was 
even competition—from the morning Trenton- 
ian—so the Post company’s move would not smack 
of the corporate monolith gobbling up a lone inde- 
pendent local voice. 

Transformation of The Evening Times was to 
be achieved through something called ‘‘creative 
tension.” This is a newsroom formula generally 
credited to Post executive editor Benjamin Bradlee, 
though a lot of it dates back to Walter Burns and 
Hildy Johnson. iviany at the Post see creative ten- 
sion as the linchpin of that paper’s success, but the 
results in Trenton are mixed at best. They are 
worth examining, if only because the Post’s Tren- 
ton experiment is providing a good indication of 
whether the hard-nosed, high-powered techniques 
of a major national news organization can succeed 
in a small town where everyone seems to know one 
another and where much is taken at the personal 
level. 

Essentially, ‘creative tension” is a combina- 
tion of intelligence, aggressiveness, macho postur- 
ing and what-have-you-done-for-me-lately pres- 
sure. Its first manifestations in the once-somnolent 
Times newsroom took the form of a succession of 
Front Page-style scenes last fall: Richard Harwood, 
the new editor, striding through the newsroom and 
shouting, ‘‘Get me Sally Quinn!”’ (to his secretary) 
or “Keep your fucking nose out of the editorial 
side” (to a Times business executive); the arrival of 
a squad of eager young reporters, each producing 
two or three stories a week for $9,000 or so a year; 
Harwood’s protege, Joel Garreau, running about 
exclaiming, “Just once before I die I'd like to be on 
a newspaper that does things right.’’ Garreau is 26 
years old. 

The old Times was a place where people put 
in their 372 hours and were rarely bothered by 
their editors. Everyone functioned with the serene 
knowledge that the Kerney family, which owned 
the paper for 71 years, would take care of them. 
Harwood, on the other hand, frequently posts 
memos on the newsroom bulletin board citing re- 
porters who’ve done good work—thus (he hopes) 
embarrassing the others into trying harder. Re- 
porters also find notes from Harwood in their type- 
writers, usually in praise of a story, sometimes in 
criticism. Either way, this feedback lets Times 
staffers know that they’re being closely watched. 
It’s not unusual for Garreau to walk up behind a 
reporter at work, read the lead of the story and 
begin questioning the reporter about the piece and 
about what he'll be working on next; Garreau 
has also been known to spend hours editing a single 
story. This sort of attention makes some writers in- 
secure and nervous, but as one Times reporter puts 
it, “In my six years here before the Post came in, no 
editor ever told me if a story of mine was good or 
bad.” When the Post took over, Harwood told a 
number of holdover reporters that they weren't 
doing an adequate job and that they'd be fired if 
they didn’t prove themselves within a few months. 





Dan Rottenberg, a former editor of the Chicago 
Journalism Review and Philadelphia Magazine, is 
now a freelance writer and film critic who lives in 
Philadelphia. 


Richard Harwood, 50, is 
a conservative ex- 
Marine; Joel Garreau, 
26, is a liberal complete 
with beard and pony— 
tail. Together, this odd 
couple is trying to 
remake The Evening 
Times for its new 
owner, The Washington 
Post Company. 


And, indeed, two were; but several others showed 
marked improvement almost immediately and 
were rewarded with pay raises of as much as 25 per 
cent. 

All this new energy is increasingly reflected in 
the pages of The Evening Times (circ. 75,000) and 
its Sunday sister, the Times-Advertiser (circ. 
100,000). Where once the paper limited itself to 
straight news coverage, today it is running often 
solid features about everything from the strange 
social habits of the rich to the plight of rape victims 
to the “‘mood”’ of New Jersey. It no longer concen- 
trates on Trenton itself, but it has writers roaming 
up and down the East Coast. In the past, the Times 
offered almost no investigative reporting; today it 
regularly turns up its own scoops, such as a revela- 
tion that 19 major contributors to New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Brendan Byrne’s campaign have been given 
state jobs, or a report that of a sampling of 150 
mortgages granted by Trenton banks over a six- 
month period, only two were in the city’s neglected 
core. When Thailand protested the presence of 
U.S. troops during the Mayaguez incident, an 
enterprising Times reporter found a local man who 
had once known Thai premier Kukrit Pramoj; the 
man assessed Kukrit’s politics and  con- 
cluded—accurately, as it turned out—that Kukrit 
would save face by asking President Ford for some 
sort of apology but would not break his relations 
with the U.S. Hardly a day passes now in which the 
Times does not carry some sort of analytical news 
story examining and asking questions about local 
issues or public figures—the sort of story that is 
common to any good paper but was previously un- 
heard of at the Times. In July, a profile of Howard 
Woodson, first black speaker of the New Jersey 
House, probed deeply into Woodson’s personality 
and motivations. 


BP. oicccviy many holdovers are bitter about 
being shoved aside in favor of younger talent, but 
most concede that the Times is a better paper now. 
One is Howard Tedder, 52, who has filed a 
civil rights suit against the Times, charging that 
age discrimination has kept him from returning to 
the newsroom from exile on the “Action Line’ col- 
umn. But even he readily agrees that the Post com- 
pany has been remarkably gentle for a new com- 
pany in a takeover situation. ‘““They’re doing a good 
job,”’ he says. “‘I’m just sorry I’m not part of it.” 

The architects of the Times’s transformation 
are Harwood and Garreau, the only two bona fide 
Post alumni in the newsroom, and perhaps the 
oddest couple ever to team up on a newspaper. Edi- 
tor Harwood, 50, is a straight-arrow ex-Marine who 
dresses conservatively, is drawn to people with 
power, and has been known, when he has a few 
drinks under his belt, to complain loudly that 
Americans are getting too soft and that the press is 
being overrun with knee-jerk liberal activists. 
Garreau has a long ponytail and a beard, was a 


conscientious objector and spent his undergra- 
duate days at Notre Dame churning out a collec- 
tion of alternative magazines that were at the very 
least “‘liberal activist.” Although Garreau has no 
professional news experience—he spent the pre- 
vious four years as graphics director of the Post’s 
“*Style’’ section—he was Harwood’s hand-picked 
choice to run the entire “‘soft’’ part (i.e., features, 
sports, society, food) of the Times with what 
appears to be a free hand. (The “‘soft’’ section also 
includes business news, which says something 
about how the Post people regard the private 
sector.) He and Harwood seem to get along well. 
‘Harwood seems to like people who are a little bit 
different,’ a Times reporter observes. 

Harwood was an object of some curiosity 
during his 13 years in Washington—an incisive, 
competent, morose and humorless man who 
seemed constantly to get into ferocious arguments 
in the office and on the cocktail circuit. As a top- 
flight correspondent and later the Post’s national 
editor and ombudsman, Harwood made a lot of 
enemies. ‘Dick is a guy who feels he has to wear his 
balls on his sleeve,”’ says a former Post colleague. 
Even Harwood’s detractors at the Post, though, say 
they respect his perceptiveness and his willing- 
ness to fight for his ideas. And his compulsive abra- 
siveness fit the mold for ‘‘creative tension’’ and 
made him one of Ben Bradlee’s favorites. By 1974, 
however, Harwood had gone about as far as he 
could go at the Post: both Bradlee (now 54) and 
managing editor Howard Simons (45), his two im- 
mediate superiors, were still relatively young men. 
So when the Trenton acquisition came along, offer- 
ing what Harwood calls “the chance to play in my 
own sandbox,”’ he jumped at it, with Bradlee’s 
blessing. 

In Trenton, running his own show, Harwood 
seems to be less the drill instructor and more sym- 
pathetic toward his staffers—although ‘‘he’s not 
the kind of guy you show baby pictures to,’’ as one 
Times reporter puts it. ‘I can be abrasive,’’ Har- 
wood concedes. “‘I am action-oriented in the sense 
that I like to see things get done. A newsroom 
ought to be competitive. The reason the guy is there 
is to achieve something, to realize himself, to get 
into his work and copy every ounce of blood and 
intelligence he’s got. If you don’t want to be on 
page one, to get the Pulitzer, why are you there? 
The answer to that, of course, is that a lot of people 
are in the news business because it’s easy. That 
isn’t the kind of person I go for.”’ 

Under Harwood, the Times is going after a 
much more educated, more worldly audience—the 
exurbanites and commuters in the affluent Prince- 
ton area. Since January, the Times has been on sale 
to homeward-bound commuters at Penn Station in 
New York and Penn Center station in Philadelphia. 
The paper’s choice of subjects has been sophis- 
ticated—Brendan Gill, women priests in the 
Episcopal church, the decline of the Newark school 
system. But for all the improvements over the old 
Times, execution of stories has often been sketchy, 
reflecting the inexperience of many of the paper’s 
newly-hired reporters. 

The whole paper, in fact, is shot through with 
a tone of naiveté, and many articles are simply 
interviews with talking heads, devoid of incisive 
questioning or corroboration from other sources. 
One such interview, from Washington, began, 
“Hardly a day goes by in which freshman Rep. 
William J. Hughes, D-Ocean City, isn’t talking to 
the Interior Department or other government agen- 
cies about the problems of outer continental shelf 
drilling.”” An article about the forthcoming arrival 
of Vietnamese refugees in central Pennsylvania 
remarked that the Army must prepare a long- 
abandoned barracks to house the refugee families, 
then added, “But it is the type of task that the 
Army embraces.”’ When officials in a nearby town- 
ship tried to duck responsibility for building a 
waste-recycling facility by calling for additional 
study, the Times reported it as ‘‘what could be 
categorized as a statesmanlike decision.” 
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The Times editorial and op-ed pages have 
presented a routine cross-section of syndicated 
columnists (Mary McGrory, George Will, Russell 
Baker, James Reston, Evans-Novak, Mike Royko) 
and cartoonists (Herblock, Mauldin, Oliphant, 
Stayskal), but the editorials themselves have thus 
far done little more than fill space. Sample catchy 
leads: “‘New Jersey's ruptured parole system, in- 
operative in recent weeks and facing a large back- 
log because of the resignation of parole board 
chairman Heil, has received a temporary poultice 
from a legal ruling allowing the remaining two 
board members to conduct business.”’ And: *‘The 
practice of financial institutions to map city neigh- 
borhoods in which they make conventional mort- 
gage and home improvements reluctantly, if at all, 
has for years been a disputed factor in urban 
decay.” And: “It may well be wishful thinking that 
the British government has been indulging in its 
endeavors to pave the way for resumption of 
modified self-government for the embattled 
province of Northern Ireland, or Ulster.” Harwood 
is responsible for the editorial page and insists that 
he wants it to be a vigorous voice, but so far his at- 
tention has been concentrated elsewhere. 


T.. newly-arrived Times people have several 
things in common: they're young, bright, hard- 
working and strangers to Trenton who have a hard 
time not looking down on the place. One of the 
most commonly heard complaints among Times 
readers and old staffers is that Harwood’s youth 
corps is comprised of hopeless agists who are con- 
vinced everyone over 30 is worthless and that 
they’re doing Trenton a favor by their presence. 
The Times got off on the wrong foot early with an 
article putting down the Trenton Symphony Ball, 
an annual gathering of what’s left of Trenton’s 
wealthy white community. In contrast to past puffy 
coverage, the paper sent a bright young reporter, 
who'd never worn a tux before in his life, to record 
his impressions: they consisted mostly of wonder- 
ment at the drinking and funny dances all those old 


people were doing. The article drew many angry 
letters, suggesting, among other things, that the 
paper’s treatment would have been considerably 
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Washington Post alumni Richard Harwood, left, and Joel Garreau remaking The Evening Times in Trenton. 


more sympathetic had the ball been an acid rock 
party. . 
Both Harwood and Garreau concede that the 
story was a mistake. “I wouldn’t retract anything 
about it,’’ Garreau says. ‘I just wish it had had a 
finer edge. We wanted to get a handle on Trenton 
in that story.”” Subsequent attempts to examine 
local wealth—an article about a family spending 
thousands of dollars on a wedding in the midst of a 
recession, for example—have been more deftly 
handled. 

A lot of the problem lies in the fact that the 


When The Washington Post Company bought the 
Trenton Evening Times a year ago, Post executives 
were quick to point out that their company isn’t 
afraid of competition. ““You’d like not to have it,”’ 
Post president John Prescott said at the time. ‘‘But 
it does make you sharper.” 

So far, however, the Post company’s competi- 
tive sallies against The Evening Times’s rival, the 
six-mornings-a-week Trentonian, have been not so 
much sharp as heavy-handed. Until this month, the 
Post’s own syndicated news service was under con- 
tract to the Trentonian, a situation which caused 
much embarrassment to the Post. And although 
the Trentonian’s three-year contract with the Post 
service expires Oct. 1, the Trentonian fully ex- 
pected the contract to be renewed, since the Post 
had a history of never refusing to renew a customer 
in good standing. 

The Post company, however, informed the 
Trentonian that as of Oct. 1, the Post syndicate 
would be switched to the Evening Times. When the 
Trentonian insisted that it was a customer in good 
standing, the Post company agreed but claimed 
this was “a special circumstance.” 

Trentonian editor F. Gilman Spencer was 
outraged. “It took us a long time to get the Post 
wire and we worked our asses off to get it,’’ he says. 
“The Post Company should have accepted that as 
part of the situation they inherited when they came 
into Trenton.”’ Spencer wanted to file an anti-trust 
suit against the Post Company, but Trentonian 
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executives decided not to because of the cost. 

To mollify Spencer, the Evening Times 
offered to give the Trentonian its wire services sup- 
plied by The New York Times and the Chicago 
Daily News. Spencer says he still would have pre- 
ferred The Washington Post service because ‘‘The 
New York Times is sold in this area anyway; the 
Post isn’t.”” But Spencer accepted the swap because 
he was especially anxious to pick up the Chicago 
wire’s star columnist, Mike Royko. 

Meanwhile, in September The Evening 
Times inaugurated a Saturday morning edition, so 
that on Saturdays both the Times and the Tren- 
tonian now publish at the same time. (Previously, 
the Times had no Saturday edition at all.) And the 
Times’s Saturday paper is a sharp departure from 
its evening and Sunday editions, with a spunky 
tone and modern type faces. 

Its similarity to the Trentonian has led to 
some speculation that the Times’s Saturday project 
is the first move in an effort to eliminate the Tren- 
tonian altogether. Some observers suggest that the 
next step will be the conversion of the Times into a 
week-long morning paper, especially since Times 
editor Richard Harwood comes from a morning- 
paper background. To wage such a head-to-head 
newspaper war would require huge expenses for a 
paper the size of The Evening Times. But of course, 
the Times now has the resources of The 
Washington Post Company behind it. 

—D.R. 


new Times staffers and most of the people of 
Trenton operate on different wavelengths. For 
example, City Council President John Cipriano 
says he finds no fault with the aggressive coverage 
of Bradley Graham, the Times’s 22-year-old City 
Hall reporter; in fact, he credits one Graham 
article about the woes of Trenton’s downtown 
shopping mall with “forcing me to take the bull by 
the horns” and call a public meeting to discuss the 
matter. Cipriano says his only complaint about the 
Times is that the paper isn’t running a daily feature 
about what was happening 200 years ago in 
Trenton, during the revolution. ““We have a beauti- 
ful library that could tell them all about that,’’ he 
says. (The Times does run a weekly bicentennial 
retrospective feature now, partly in response to 
Cipriano’s pleas to Harwood.) 

With the new people, the newsroom staff now 
numbers about 100 (compared to 38 at the rival 
morning Trentonian). Total employment at the 
Times by June had swelled to 384 full-time people 
and 129 part-time—S13 compared to the Tren- 
tonian’s 150. The word among Times reporters was 
that Harwood was waiting for the older staff people 
to “‘attrit,”’” but in July the paper got tired of 
waiting: 43 people were fired, laid off indefinitely 
or otherwise bounced in what the paper described 
as a reaction to economic conditions and what 
Harwood called the excessive size of the paper’s 
labor force. ‘“There has been no change in our pro- 
jections,” he said. “‘Our labor force had simply 
gotten out of hand.” Harwood said his news budget 
hasn’t been cut and that there’ll be no more mass 
firings. In the newsroom, the dismissals affected 
only younger reporters, but in other departments 
some people with 20 years’ experience and more 
lost their jobs, albeit with generous severance ar- 
rangements (two weeks’ pay for every year’s service 
plus other benefits). And the newsroom survivors 
seem to agree that the reporters who were cut were 
indeed the paper’s weakest performers. 

The Times has no newsroom union, and 
there doesn’t seem to be any interest in starting 
one, creative tension and mass firings notwith- 
standing. New reporters who show talent are 
quickly loaded down with heavy responsibilities, 
and many work 60-hour weeks. Judging from ran- 
dom conversation, salaries range all over the lot; 
but at least a few Times reporters with several 
years’ experience are making less than $200 a 
week. 

Still, the job applications pour in—Harwood 
claims to have more than 2,000—which means that 





(1) the job market is tighter than we thought or (2) 
America’s young are hungrier for challenge than 
we thought. “In Madison I was a very strong union 
person,” says 26-year-old David Maraniss, hired in 
February from the Madison (Wisc.) Capital Times. 
“But I decided to sacrifice that to see what I could 
do as a writer. I took this job for the opportunity, 
and I’m getting it.” 

The Times is not the only reason Trenton has 
become one of the more exciting newspaper cities 
in the country. Thirty years ago Trenton had a 
single complacent monopoly paper; today it has 
two competing dailies, despite the fact that the city 
itself (population 104,000) is as drab and decaying 
as ever. This is largely because of a 1946 strike by 
the International Typographical Union—-still the 
only union at the Times. To keep its men working, 
the union bought a weekly called the Trentonian 
and converted it into a tabloid morning daily. 
When the Times refused to accede to the printers’ 
demands, 40 of them lost their jobs and the angry 
union kept the Trentonian going for three years. 
Remarkably, the spunky new tabloid caught on— 
partly because of the dedication of its people, but 
mostly because it was that rarity, a daily newspaper 
that didn’t consider itself part of the local estab- 
lishment. By 1961, when the Trentonian passed 
into the hands of its present owner, Ralph 
Ingersoll’s Capitol City Publishing Company, it 
was in the black; by 1974, when editor F. Gilman 
Spencer won a Pulitzer for editorial writing, it 
threatened to become downright respectable. 

The Trentonian was—and is—more of a 
daily magazine than a newspaper, but it had the 
capacity to generate excitement at the very time the 
Times, mired in nepotism, was desperately clinging 


to the status quo. When the Times ran a series of 


pompous editorials calling for the closing of known 
gambling joints, the Trentonian gleefully printed a 
picture of a Times reporter placing a bet with a 
State House elevator operator who was a notorious 
bookie; the picture was accompanied by an edi- 


torial calling on the Times to demand the closing of 


the State House. By 1974, the Trentonian’s circu- 
lation was up to 59,000 (against 75,000 for The 
Evening Times) and its share of the city’s ad linage 
was up to 39 per cent, even though the Trentonian 
has no Sunday edition. Only last summer, a dis- 
heartened Times reporter pointed out the Tren- 
tonian office to a visitor and said,‘*There’ll prob- 
ably be only one paper left in this town in five 
years, and it’ll probably be them.” 


B..... the Post came to Trenton last year, 
the Times had been operated for three generations 
by the Kerney family, a volatile and numerous 
band of Irish Catholics who seemed to be constant- 
ly feuding with (and even suing) each other over 
how to run the paper. The family patriarch, the late 
Judge James Kerney, had six children, of whom five 
held key Times management positions at one time 
or another (four are still living). Kerney relatives 
can still be found sprinkled throughout the paper, 
including Judge Kerney’s grandson, R. George 
Kuser Jr., who has stayed on as publisher (he and 
editor Harwood rank as equals; both report to the 
Post in Washington). Some relatives on the payroll, 
like the judge’s great-granddaughter, copy editor 
Sally Lane, appear to be well qualified; some others 
are said to have been given jobs by one or another 
of the judge’s children to placate each other in 
between arguments. 

In recent years, as profits slipped, animosity 
among the Kerney siblings increased. Moreover, 
virtually all of the family’s assets were in the news- 
paper, which since 1960 had been held in a trust 
fund. Former chairman James Kerney Jr. says 
there would have been even more bickering among 
the 23 members of the family’s third generation, so 
he decided to shop around for a new owner. He says 
he talked to several prospective buyers but sold to 
the Post (for $16 million) because ‘I wanted a com- 
pany that I wouldn’t have'to apologize for.’’ Lately 


Kerney has been heard to say privately that he’s 
unhappy about almost everything the Post has 
done since it took over the Times, especially in its 
treatment of old Times employees and old Trenton 
institutions. Kerney declines to elaborate for the 


record. ‘““They’re not running it the way I'd run it,”’ 
he acknowledges, “‘but it’s their paper.” 


|: a Harwood believes in hard work. And 
there is certainly plenty of need in journalism for 
that. But Harwood’s go-get-’em attitude suggests a 
rather superficial concept of achievement, one 
measured in terms of prizes and front-page appear- 
ances. It is an attitude that precisely reflects the 
performance of The Evening Times under 
Harwood thus far: hard-working and ambitious, 
but superficial. Creative tension may be conducive 
to productivity and excitement, to hot stories and 
exposés, but it seldom fosters serious thinking. It’s 
a system of juvenile role-playing that’s essentially 
demeaning to anyone who seeks to rise above the 





scoop mentality, and as such it’s unlikely to en- 
courage much in the way of mature thought or 
intelligent analysis. 

In fairness, perhaps such brilliance is too 
much to ask of The Evening Times—or of daily 
journalism anywhere, for that matter. Maybe the 
crush of deadlines simply precludes the kind of 
depth that would make newspapers truly meaning- 
ful. Certainly the nation is not awash in medium- 
size dailies that are better than The Evening Times 
today. In the end, Harwood, Garreau and The 
Washington Post Company have given Trenton an 
evening paper that is much improved and that is 
trying to get even better. And if readers or reporters 
are unhappy with what it offers them, there is 
always the Trentonian just down the street. Not 
many other cities these days can offeras much. 
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BY PETER SCHRAG 


By now it’s probably banal to say that television 
journalism hasn’t been the same since Richard 
Nixon was run out of the White House and Gerald 
Ford officially declared Watergate off limits. For 
more than a year the evening news, lacking the 
situations, protagonists and villains necessary to 
the kind of drama on which the medium thrives, 
has been simultaneously boring and depressing. 
How many more times will we have to watch Henry 
Kissinger getting on an airplane (or climbing out of 
a limousine) or see Frank Zarb making pronounce- 
ments about energy? When NBC takes to inter- 
viewing its own diplomatic correspondent on the 
air—**Now tell us, Dick, how close are they to an 
agreement?’’—and when CBS uses Dan Rather to 
report on IQ tests we know that things have taken 
a desperate turn. 

The problem is not that there is no news— 
there is plenty; it is, rather, that after 15 years of 
crises and high excitement—from the Kennedys to 
Vietnam, from Johnson to Watergate—the news is 
heavy with problems which are chronic rather than 
acute, light on personalities, and almost totally 
barren of stories that are at once dramatic, signifi- 
cant and televisable. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that producers, trying to revive last year’s high 
drama with last year’s personalities, have been will- 
ing to spend obscene sums to buy people like H. R. 
Haldeman and Richard Nixon for broadcast inter- 
views. (David Frost’s deal with the squire of San 
Clemente apparently involves some $600,000.) 

The debate about checkbook journalism in 
these cases is flattering to the producers, but it is 
palpably irrelevant: the interviews aren’t journal- 
ism in the first place. (At least one network, ABC, 
was reportedly considering the purchase of the 
Frost-Nixon conversations through its entertain- 
ment division, not through its news department.) 
The object is to get the man, not the story; the 
attraction is the contest between interviewer and 
subject: Let’s see if Mike Wallace can nail Halde- 
man; let’s see if Frost (pause for laughter) can get 
a piece of Nixon. Inevitably such interviews become 
like bullfights in which the interviewer begins with 
the delusion that he’s the matador and ends play- 
ing the part of the bull. 

The current seven o'clock ennui emanating 
from Chancellor, Cronkite et al does, however, 
say a great deal about the state and practices of the 
craft. The best television news coverage has fre- 
quently been like the best sports coverage: it re- 
quires a distinct frame in time and space, requires 
stars and suspense, and, ideally, requires a distinct 
set of conventions to help structure the drama. It 
is, in that sense, both news and entertainment. If 
television had developed in another time, the char- 
acteristics of the news coverage might have been 
different, but the question is academic. The major 
events of the past 15 years are virtually inseparable 
from the electronic medium which, in theory, only 
reported them: the civil rights marches in the deep 
South, the assassinations, the funeral of John F. 
Kennedy and the murder of Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the Vietnam War and the demonstrations which 
opposed it, the Chicago Democratic Convention of 
1968 and the Miami conventions of 1972, the space 
program and the first moonwalk, Watergate and 
the impeachment of Nixon. Many of those events 
now seem almost inconceivable without television; 
nearly all were shaped by it, and some probably 
wouldn’t have taken place without it. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about all this, and not only by the global village 
disciples of Marshall McLuhan; yet no one to my 
knowledge has remarked on the likely possibility 
that if the events were shaped by the medium, if 
political campaigns, for example, have been taken 
away from the closed precincts of the professional 
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Does Television Need Nixon? 


Of course not, argues the author, but still the 
medium doesn’t seem quite able to cope now 
that he’s gone. After the high drama of 
Watergate, the chronic problems that still afflict 


us strike the cameras as boring. 








politicians and placed in the public spotlight (as 
maintained by Theodore H. White), the medium 
has also been shaped by the events. Television news 
and documentaries had a few grand moments be- 
fore 1960—there was Ed Murrow, and there were 
the Army-McCarthy hearings—but their full devel- 
opment, the techniques and technology, were inex- 
tricably entwined with the personalities and situa- 
tions of the decade and a half which followed. (How 
many dull political rallies are being covered by 
cameras just on the chance that the candidate 
might get shot?) The medium grew great on per- 
sonalities and crises. It became strong on the acute, 
weak on the chronic. 

The emphasis on the acute and the dramat- 
ic afflicts all news media, but television most of all, 
probably because the sixties and early seventies, 
when TV began to mature, provided the events 
which justified it. Clearly Nixon and Watergate 
were diversions, diversions from a whole range of 
festering problems. Even Nixon’s worst enemies 
(they, perhaps, above all) needed him to kick 
around; not only was it often fun, but it also kept 
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people from having to face the anxious moment 
after he was gone. It should always have been clear 
that the drama would be followed not by exhilara- 
tion (not even by relief) but by depression. Yet 
surely the story was also crucial: this was not just 
the Super Bowl. At the same time, however, the 
line between news and entertainment, always indis- 
tinct, became more blurred, and the focus on per- 
sonalities an increasingly dangerous distraction 
from the chilling facts which those personalities 
overshadowed. In print, fact and personality are 
roughly equal; on the tube they are not. The evi- 
dence against Nixon was conclusive long before im- 
peachment began, but the face and the reassuring 
voice overwhelmed the evidence until the country 
heard the same voice talking dirty and planning 
the crime. The medium invites manipulation, an 
invitation which Johnson, Nixon and others gladly 
accepted. Checkers speeches.don’t come off in the 
newspapers. 

The entertainment component is hardly orig- 
inal with television. Ever since the penny press be- 
came a mass medium a century ago it has been part 
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of journalism, not only on the sports and funny 
pages, but on the front page as well. Corrupt sewer 
commissioners, lost children and stray dogs are all 
part of the entertainment—things one isn’t ex- 
pected, except at extreme moments, to do anything 
about, and which don’t affect the general audience. 
Happy talk TV news is, in that sense, at least as old 
as James Gordon Bennett and Joseph Pulitzer: we 
are just bemused spectators to life’s little stories. 
The networks, however, have helped raise the 
entertainment component to a higher level. The 
corrupt sewer commissioners have become mem- 
bers of the cabinet and the White House staff, even 
the Vice-President and the President; more impor- 
tant, the audience can now follow the story not as 
news but as drama. The familiar passion for per- 
sonality, anecdote and detail are escalated to a 
higher affairs-of-state level and staged before a live 
audience, but without a commensurate increase in 
the capacity to describe the forces and conditions 
which the events may only symbolize. However 
responsible the broadcaster tries to be, the more he 
covers the news as drama, the more he will have to 
pretend that his story is an aberration from the 
norm: if things are fundamentally out of order why 
is he making so much of this? If there are no con- 
ventions there is no drama. Television still hasn’t 
touched the radical shifts in power and national 
morale which Watergate reflected, and which sur- 
vive it. All the media, but television in particular, 
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were deeply committed to Gerald Ford’s cleanli- 
ness before he became President. The terms in 
which Nixon’s demise was covered virtually de- 
manded it. 

Television has substantially changed the way 
all news is handled and all events perceived. The 
pack generally follows the cameras. In the past 15 
years the most successful, the most influential and 
(sometimes) the best writing on contemporary af- 
fairs has dealt with the background of events 
already covered extensively on television: how the 
floor managers engineered the crucial vote (and 
how Walter Cronkite missed the story), how the 
demonstrators organized the march, what the 
candidate ate for breakfast. Teddy White, Norman 
Mailer, Hunter S. Thompson and Timothy Crouse, 
among others, are all high-class fan journalists 
doing for the middle brow followers of John Ken- 
nedy, George McGovern and Jerry Rubin what the 
National Star and Modern Screen do for the fans of 
Cher Bono and Jackie Onassis. Fear and loathing 
at the Super Bowl, at the convention, and in the 
Houston Space Center are conceivable only in the 
age of television: the audience is the television 
audience. (It was television, of course, which turned 
political conventions into fashionable events—- 
places to be and to be seen, media productions ripe 
for fan journalists.) Some of the work was brilliant, 
but it is also unlikely that Teddy White could have 
gone as wildly wrong in his accounts of the making 





(continued from page 3) 

merit in his thesis, i.e. that the New York City press 
helped worsen the perception of the city’s financial 
problems, there is little credence in the elements to 
which he attributes all the blame, i.e. daily news- 
paper editorials. Anyone who has even perfunc- 
torily followed the evolving crisis must conclude 
that editorials have been the least of the press’s 
problems in covering this story. 

I doubt if anyone, with the possible exception of 
Albert Shanker, would agree with Rukeyser’s con- 
clusion that The New York Times, in particular, 
has helped aggravate the crisis through its editor- 
ials. Rather, I think, most would conclude that the 
Times’ editorials have been the one rational and 
consistent voice throughout the crisis. From the 
very beginning, the Times called on Mayor Beame 
to “get his fiscal house in order.’’ It’s rather a 
cheap shot to say that ‘“‘the Times editorial page 
has been a study in confusion,” when it first calls 
for staff cuts and then chastises the Mayor for 
threatening to fire 38,000 workers. Certainly there 
is a difference between firing a sensible amount of 
staff (the actual amount to date is close to 13,000) 
and claiming you have to ax 38,000. The Times 
called Beame’s theatrics “‘scare mongering,” and I 
think most people would agree. Further, at varying 
times in the crisis, Beame was in fact ‘‘a bully, 
stubborn and timid,” just as the Times portrayed 
him. The Mayor, like the crisis itself, seemed to 
change in mood very quickly. Once again, the 
Times seemed to be one of the only rational voices 
throughout this crisis. 

As to the other two daily newspapers, perhaps 
Rukeyser’s point about the Post editorials is valid, 
but nobody really takes the Post editorials seriously 
anyway, do they? As to the News, editorials did 
seem to be fairly reasonable. But I would contend 
that the headline shenanigans and shoddy coverage 
up front in the paper did more harm than any posi- 
tive editorials could ameliorate. For example, when 
a rumor circulated around City Hall that Beame’s 
chief assistant, James Cavanaugh, was being tor- 
pedoed by the banks, the News was quick to run 
with the story on page one. Sam Roberts, one of the 
two political reporters assigned to the story, seemed 
so excited about this particular ‘‘scoop’’ that he 
failed to call the banks for their side of it. The 
Times also saw fit to run this little-needed negative 
note on page one of its edition, also without asking 


the banks for their version. It took an afternoon 
story by the Post to ask the bankers if they felt the 
story was true. It should be noted that the bankers 
categorically denied the rumor on its face, but the 
damage—in the form of front-page stories in the 
News and the Times—was done. 

The “Cavanaugh story” was but one of several 
front-page stories, based on little more than rumor, 
which aggravated the crisis far more than editor- 
ials. While few could quarrel with the daily cov- 
erage by both the Post and the Times, sidebar 
stories generally left something to be desired. For 
example, on slow news days with nothing of note 
emanating from either the politicians, Big MAC or 
the bankers, the Times was not beneath quoting 
those old stand-bys Paul O’ Dwyer, Robert Abrams 
and Matty Troy. Evidently the Times saw fit to 
quote these three simply because they were city 
officials, ignoring the fact that the three of them to- 
gether seemed to know less about the crisis than 
most New Yorkers who read the newspapers. 
Abrams, for example, midway through the crisis 
suggested—seriously, one suspects—that New 
York City bonds be sold in OTB parlors. O’ Dwyer, 
dubbed “helium head”’ in one newspaper account, 
suggested that the banks knew all the time that 
financial disaster was “‘eminent (sic).’’ While such 
quotes added little to the dialogue, they neverthe- 
less made good quotes for the _ sidebar 
reporters. ... 

And finally, there was television news; that vast 
wasteland of entertainers masquerading as news- 
men. With the exception of Bill Littauer on WPIX, 
who seemed to understand what was going on, the 
performance by television newscasters was typically 
abysmal and uninformed. Listening to the 
financial wizardry of the likes of Dave Marash, 
John Johnson, Gabe Pressman and Tom Snyder, 
one wonders how New York was able to make it as 
long as it did. The Sunday local interview shows, 
flooded with the likes of Bella “Scale the Turn- 
stiles’’ Abzug and “Give ’em Helium’? O’Dwyer 
also shed little light on the issues. 

All in all, Mr. Rukeyser’s thesis cannot be dis- 
puted. The media did help the city go broke. But 
newspaper editorials were just the tip of the ice- 
berg. 

—F. Seitel 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 





and unmaking of Richard Nixon if he hadn’t been 
mesmerized by the frames and perspectives of the 
electronic media. 

The first great era of TV journalism may be 
over. For the moment, at least, the big stories are 
the chronic conditions of inflation and recession 
and national anxiety, stories which are hard to 
photograph and which lack the personalities, 
suspense and entertainment components on which 
the medium thrives. The arena is indistinct, the 
duration indefinite: the story will not rise to a 
dramatic climax when the delegates choose a 
candidate or when the committee votes on the first 
article of impeachment. There are no reliable floor 
managers of unemployment, no winning coaches to 
explain game plans. Watching the evening news 
these days makes one think there is no news. Rich- 
ard Nixon must be envious. 

Let’s hope it’s not forever. The entertainment 
component is probably endemic in television jour- 
nalism, just as it is in other media, but the 
emphasis on the acute is not. The news has been 
dull this past year because TV journalists have not 
yet learned how to cover the chronic. (Occasional 
visits to an unemployment office and monthly trips 
to the checkout counter at the supermarket just 
won’t do.) Yet any industry that can pony up 
$600,000 for a few hours of Nixon has the money to 
go after the real story—in corporate offices, in the 
big banks, the union halls, the police stations, the 
schools—and to make it interesting; any crowd of 
camera-toters that wants to grow up to be serious 
journalists is going to have to. There'll be crises 
enough, but they are less and less likely to be the 
real stories. In its adolescence television learned to 
do one thing well; it’s time it learned to do some- 
thing else. If it doesn’t no one will ever understand 
what’s going on, no matter how well the newspap- 
ers do their work. For a start, the networks could 
stop covering Frank Zarb’s press conferences and 
find out what the hell goes on in his office. = 
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That Old Gang 
Of Mine 


‘Where are they now?’ asked Wil- 
liam Safire in his Aug. 6 column in 
The New York Times. Richard Nixon 
may languish in San Clemente, but 
as Safire proceeds to point out, many 
of the former President’s major 
appointees are doing quite well for 
themselves. Safire runs down the list 
and finds many still occupying influ- 

















William Safire 

ential governmental posts, others 
“making it’ in corporations and 
academia, while some—like himself 
—have turned to pen or typewriter. 
In all, they appear a remarkably 
productive, active lot. ‘“‘Where are 
they now?” Concludes Safire: 
“They're around.” Then the kicker. 
‘Whatever became of Dan Rather?”’ 

An obviously piqued Richard S. 
Salant, president of CBS News, fired 
off a telegram to Safire and Times 
managing editor A.M. Rosenthal 
protesting the jab at Rather. “What 
didn't become of him is that he 
didn’t get indicted, he didn’t get 
convicted, he didn’t go to jail, he 
wasn’t exiled in lonely seclusion, he 
didn’t write foolish and mindless 
apologia-columns, he did not dis- 
grace his line of work, but did do 
his line of work enormous honor.” 
Salant proceeds to list Rather’s pres- 
ent assignments since his switch 
from White House beat—host of 
CBS Reports and the weekend news 
—noting “that he is substantially 
more prosperous in his new roles 
than he was in his old assignment. 
And he is on the air a great deal 
more. Too bad your television set 
doesn’t work.” 

Salant’s concluding slice is equally 
sharp. “I am glad to see that infla- 
tion hasn’t hit you—your shots are 
as cheap as any shots can come.” 


Knock-it- Yourself 
Harper's Weekly, the nine-month 
old reincarnation of the famous 
nineteenth-century magazine, is ded- 
icated to “participatory journalism.” 
Almost the entire book is composed 
of readers’ contributions. With a 
present circulation of 50,000 the 
newsprint tabloid has depended so 
far on ‘personal experience” 
material. But editor Tony Jones 





“wanted to open HW up to a new 
kind of audience, widen our scope a 
little bit.” He figured one way to do 
this would be to get into criticism—- 
cultural consumerism. To this end, 
HW announced with- fanfare in its 
July 25 issue the founding of a 
revolutionary “‘Corps of Critics.’’ No 
more need moviegoers, bookreaders 
and TV watchers depend for advice 
and guidance on professional cri- 
tics—‘‘a small, elite group,”’ accord- 
ing to HW, “recognizable by their 
highly arched eyebrows and their 
vast store of esoteric knowledge.” 
Now everybody can get into the act. 
And just in time, too. According to 
Harper's Weekly, the pro reviewers 
have been losing the battle to stay on 
top of the culture explosion: “‘such a 
small select group just can’t keep up 
anymore with telling us all that we 
should know.” 

To aid its revolutionary guerrilla 
reviewers, HW offers an Official 
Critic’s I1.D. card (above), which has 
led some of its reader/contributors 
to inquire whether the Corps of 
Critics is meant to make a “‘political 
statement about freebies.” Jones 
doesn’t deny it, but so far he hasn't 
had much feedback on readers’ 
experiences with the card. (One 
woman in Los Angeles carefully lam- 
inated her new I.D. and took it to her 
local taco place. She says the man- 
ager was amused, but she had to pay 
the full price for her chili dog any- 
way.) The Corps of Critics has, 
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Harper’s Weekly's instant credentials. Bearers of this card become certified critics 


immediately upon receipt. 


nevertheless, hit a sensitive nerve. 
According to Jones, the response to 
his particular invitation has resulted 
in triple the usual number of contri- 
butions. 

At first glance, Harper's Weekly’s 
new do-it-yourself critical credo 
looks like another episode in the new 
war on professional critics which 
began when Tom “Billy Jack” 
Laughlin, unhappy with the way his 
latest movie had been handled in the 
press, sponsored a $150,000 essay 
contest, the subject of which was 
“Why Are Movie Critics Out of 
Touch with Audiences?” The tone of 
HW’s manifesto is likewise antipro- 
fessional, but the contributions from 
readers that Jones has consequently 
received show something else again. 

In the usual areas covered by pro- 
fessional critics—movies, shows, TV, 


Would You Buy A Dictionary 
From This Man? 


In the omnipresent advertisements 
for Moneysworth magazine, publish- 
er Ralph Ginzburg places himself 
squarely in the consumer’s corner. 
As promised in the ads, the biweekly 
is filled with stories about business 
frauds and advice about where to 
find the best bargains. But last 
spring Ginzburg himself was accused 
of trying to bamboozle the public 
with a rigged “‘bargain.”” The New 
York City Department of Consumer 
Affairs filed suit charging Ginzburg 
with deceptive advertising. 

In full-page ads in New York 
newspapers Ginzburg had offered an 
“Authentic Webster’s Dictionary” 
for the “‘incredible’’ and ‘‘unprece- 


Ralph Ginzburg 


dented”’ low price of $19.95 instead of the supposedly regular list price of 
$39.95. This was being done, said the ads, because of “the depressed 


economy.” 


The department claimed the dictionary was no more ‘‘authentic”’ than 
any other and that the price was not so “‘incredible.” Surveying 30 major 
bookstores, the department found that the only store that sold significant 
quantities of the same book charged $14.98 for it. The department also 
said it was impossible to claim a dictionary as authentic because there are 
many Webster’s dictionaries, none of them traceable to Daniel Webster. 
“The words ‘fair’ and ‘accurate’ don’t seem to be in his dictionary,” said 
department commissioner Elinor Guggenheimer. “‘I find it especially repre- 
hensible that Ginzburg has led consumers into thinking they were getting 
a bargain due to the depressed economy.” 

Ginzburg maintained that his supplier had assured him that the price and 
the dictionary were the real things. The “‘whole thing would be laughed out 
of court,” he said. And indeed, on Aug. 6, a New York State Supreme Court 
judge found no evidence of deceptive advertising despite the department’s 
reported facts. The department plans to appeal the ruling. ‘‘We won it,” says 


Ginzburg. “Sorry to disappoint you, but we won it.” 
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—NICK STEPHENS 
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literature—Harper's Weekly’s read- 
ers succeeded only in producing 
for the most part, what Jones charac- 
terizes as ‘‘the traditional kind of re- 
view not rendered particularly well.” 
It seems HW’s amateurs can’t do 
any better than the elite pros with 
the highly arched highbrows. But the 
Corps of Critics ground rules sug- 
gested other areas—seldom subject 
to criticism—and here, according to 
Jones, his reader/writers came 
through brilliantly. The Critics 
Corps invitation had played down 
literature and movies and empha- 
sized such hitherto neglected arts as 
Organizations, Conferences, Soft- 
ware, Data—even Tools. “What 
tools have helped you extend your- 
self,” HW asked, ‘‘and provided en- 
joyment and pleasure in the pro- 
cess?” 

The implications of Harper's 
Weekly’s New Criticism are clearly 
far-reaching. If its amateur critics 
can produce interesting copy on 
these subjects, can the professionals 
be far behind? It’s probably only a 
matter of time before a raft of new 
intellectual journals hits the stands: 
The New York Review of Confer- 
ences? The Times Sunday Software 
Review? Maybe even [Less]: A 
Journal of Tool Esthetics. 

—JAMES MONACO 


Terminal Case? 
Freedom of information may be the 
rule (legally, at least) when a reporter 
goes rooting out evil at City Hall, but 
if he tries to compile a list of local 
doctors and their office hours, he’ll 
need to dig like Woodward and Bern- 
stein. Consumer-oriented doctor 
directories have come under fire 
from the New York State Education 
Department. The state contends that 
directories constitute illegal adver- 
tising, and that doctors may be 
acting unethically and illegally if 
they respond to questionnaires from 
directory compilers. 

Since the education department 
regulates the state’s health 
industry—granting doctors their 
licenses to practice, among other 
things—the chilling effect on doctors 
has been considerable. The New 
York Public Interest Research 
Group, which has compiled medical 
directories for Queens and upstate 
counties, reports that doctor 
response to a survey in upstate 
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Broome county has plummeted by 
half since the state’s warning. Other 
list-makers, including a militant 
senior citizens’ group called the Grey 
Panthers, have had similar problems 
getting doctors to respond to their 
surveys. NYPIRG has filed suit 
against the state, claiming abridge- 
ment of First Amendment rights. 
NYPIRG’s consumer guide makes 
no attempt to evaluate doctors’ skill 
or competence, but simply lists office 
hours, fees for office visits and house 
calls, and other basic information. 
But the state contends, for example, 
that to disclose the size of a doctor’s 
staff is an implicit advertisement, 
and that an M.D. with a large staff 
may appear more desirable than one 





with a smaller staff. ‘“‘Maybe a 
patient is /ooking for the personal 
attention of a smaller staff,’ says 
NYPIRG lawyer Nancy Kramer. 
“This is the sort of information a 
patient has the right to know about a 
potential doctor. I can have all the 
information I want about a toaster 
oven, but virtually none on the 
people who may be making life-or- 
death decisions about me.” 
NYPIRG’s eventual aim is to get 
the state itself to publish directories 
of all doctors, and to lift the 
longstanding ban on M.D. adver- 
tising. But until the suit is resolved, 
the group has given up compiling 
further directories. 
—DAVE NOLAND 





August 11 issue 


Bite the Bullet-—Richard Brooks’ lat- 
est film offers us a Grand Hotel-on- 
Horseback situation as contestants 
gather for a 700-mile race sponsored 
by a local newspaper to improve the 
breed, and promote circulation and 
the attractions of the West. Candice 
Bergen, James Coburn, Ian Bannen 
are fine; Brooks’ use of the camera is 
simply stunning and the final triumph 
makes for dandy entertainment. 


Nashville—Robert Altman’s latest is 
an original work that stands not only 
as a milestone in creative filmmaking 
but also as a remarkable perception of 
America in the mid-seventies. He has 
reached into the Grand Ole Opry core 
and considered the stars and their 
retinues, the secondary performers 
and the aspirers, the attendants and 
the groupies. A brilliant and incom- 
parable masterwork. 


The Day of the Locust—John Schle- 
singer’s latest film, based on Nathan- 
ael West’s book, does more than mir- 
ror our society; it reaches to the very 
heart of what is the matter with the 
American Dream. To call it the finest 
film of the past several years is to be- 
little it. It stands beyond comparison. 
William Atherton, Karen Black, Don- 
ald Sutherland, Burgess Meredith, 
and others play characters that are 
fleshed out to perfection. 


Phantom of the Paradise—Director 
Brian De Palma’s satiric eye and witty 
perceptions come to full play in his 
Faustian horror-rock musical comedy 
that is stylish, sophisticated and fine- 
ly crafted; a lush, lavish production 
about a maimed composer who seeks 
vengeance on the devilish record- 
mogul-producer who stole his rock 
cantata. The music satire and perfor- 
mances are excellent and it’s fun. 








Hello Judith, Get Me Rewrite 


As dedicated cineastes, we like to keep informed on what’s playing 
around town. In selecting an evening’s entertainment, we occasionally 
seek guidance from local listings, including New York magazine’s regu- 
lar feature called ‘‘Movies Around Town.” For some time, in its capsule 
summaries, New York had been advising us that The Day of the Locust 
was “‘the finest film of the year” with “‘characters . . . fleshed out to per- 
fection.’”” We waited until the crowds thinned out, then consulted the 
Aug. 18 New York to see where the film was playing. We re-read the 
review. “An overinflation and vulgarization of West’s novel,” it said. 
“Crass performances. . . a garish fiasco.”’ 

It seems that between the Aug. 11 and Aug. 18 issues, New York had 
officially replaced film critic Judith Crist with John Simon [‘‘Further- 
more’’—September, 1975]. Accordingly, the listings were revised to suit 
the somewhat more rarefied tastes of Simon. Some amusing contrasts 
resulted. Herewith a few examples of what a difference a week can make. 





August 18 issue 


Bite the Bulle-—Boring and preten- 
tious drivel about a grand Western 
cross-country horse race—a real en- 
durance test for the audience. Richard 
Brooks, the director, has little sense 
of action and less of character, what 
with Candice Bergen playing an ex- 
Texas whore with the finest finishing- 
school accent and dainty little pearl 
earrings. No one much cares about the 
race—not even the contestants—and 
you never know who is winning or los- 
ing. But, then, the film is meant to be 
a big philosophical statement, and, 
for the grade-school crowd, it just may 
be. 


Nashville—Despite certain obvious 
flaws, such as too much dreary coun- 
try music, imperfect allegory, and a 
continuity and characterizations that 
suffer from too much chopping, this is 
an important and generally compel- 
ling film with a rich texture, good 
social observation, some unforget- 
table scenes, and generally fine acting. 


The Day of the Locust—An overin- 
flation and vulgarization of West's 
novel that cheapens, distorts, or 
misses its point. Crass performances 
by Karen Black and Donald Suther- 
land, and a basic woman-hating atti- 
tude finish off this garish fiasco. 


Phantom of the Paradise—Brian de 
Palma has gone from funny little 
movies to unfunny big ones. This sup- 
posed satire on the pop music busi- 
ness and the rock world suffers griev- 
ously from not trying to step on too 
many (or any) toes, and from a fair 
lack of wit. Only a take-off on a 
pseudo-tough pop star, here called 
Meat, really comes off, as does one 
brief spooking of Psycho. Frenetic 
direction and basically uninteresting 
performances. 


—ARCH NAPIER 
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Life At The Conversational Top 


Leo Rosten 


Amid the interminable summer re- 
runs of Petrocelli and Cher, some 
respite, if not relief, came from 
CBS’s Conversations with Eric Sev- 
areid. Among those conversing were 
former presidential adviser James 
McCloy, former diplomat George 
Kennan and author Leo Rosten. The 
program’s tone was sometimes 
stimulating, occasionally sublime. 
Other times, well... For those poor 
planners who recently missed the 
chance to spend an entire hour grist- 
milling with Severeid and Rosten, 
the following are excerpts from their 
“conversation.” 

Announcer:We return now to Leo 
Rosten and a conversation with Eric 
Sevareid. 

Sevareid: There’s this thing about 
being a writer: everything in the 
world is grist for your mill. Ordinary 
people take the bus to go to work: 
writers are already at work even on 
the bus, listening for lines that are 
better than anything they can invent. 

Rosten: | love to hear conversa- 
tions. I love to hear. I eavesdrop. 
“I’m just a clog in the wheel.”’ Or, 
“Saw Shakespeare last night, did 
you dearie?”’ “‘Did you like it?” 
These are two cockneys. *‘What was 
the play?” “The Taming of the 
Screw.’ Now I can’t make up stuff as 
funny as that, and it happens. But 
it’s impossible to go through life for 
24 hours without some revelation of 
the human comedy, the human silli- 
ness and the human glory. You can 
see tender wonderful things. 

Sevareid: Leo, I wanted you to 
recite from the book of Laws—- 
Rosten’s Laws. 

Rosten: The book isn’t done be- 
cause every day I find a new one. 
‘According to statistics, if a man has 
his head in an oven, and his feet in a 
deep-freeze, he feels pretty good on 
the average.” “All power to the 
people. It occurred to me that all 
those who shout ‘‘all power to the 
people,’ are people who want power 
to go to those who shout ‘all power to 
the people.’”’ ‘‘Crime doesn’t pay. 
The only crimes that don’t pay are 
the ones that are botched.”’ 

Sevareid: What are your other 
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favorite clichés? 

Rosten: ‘‘People in glass houses 

shouldn’t get stoned.” 
* *# & 

Sevareid: Leo, you've written 
about everything, thought about 
everything, studied everything. 
You're a great generalist which is not 
much in the fashion anymore. 
What’s happened to the knowledge 
industry? Sociologists seem rather 
bankrupt, the economists, the 
psychologists, the psychiatrists. Have 
we overburdened the human mind 
with too many facts? Vocabulary 
seems to have outrun knowledge 
which has outrun wisdom. Where do 
we turn? 

Rosten: ... My answer to your 
question is that it’s absolutely 
absurd that in this country today 
there should be seven million people 
going to college. There are not seven 
million people who want to go to col- 
lege, or who want to read Plato or 
Aristotle or Montesquieu. And 
there’s no reason why they should. 
But we've developed this idea about 
degrees and about learning and we 
have failed to see that there aren't 
enough jobs for those who learn 
certain things. 

Rosten: . . . I've worked in govern- 
ment and I’ve had maybe a dozen 
jobs. None of them of great impor- 
tance but, but I was proud to do 
them. And I had a secretary. Now 
this secretary was a perfectly delight- 
ful girl from the South. It happened 
that her IQ was not staggering. Her 
typing skills were about that of my 
grandsons’. 

Now what do you do in the govern- 
ment? In industry you can say—well, 
you'll have to get another job. I 
couldn’t take the time to go before 
the Civil Service Commission and ex- 
plain why I wanted her transferred 
and so we had a game. I would call a 
friend in another division and say 
“I’ve got a charming, beautiful idiot. 
Would you like her on your payroll? 
Keep her six months then send her to 
Charlie. Then send her to Joe and 
then so on.”’ The demonstrations of 
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JOBS OFFERED © 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER WANTED to do magazine 
quality work at the San Francisco Bay Guardian, largest 
circulation alternative newspaper west of the Hudson. 
Must be willing to brave the blood, sweat and tears of 
our October transition to weekly publication. Send 
resume and clips to Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94103. (50) 














JOBS? FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the commu- 
nications industry? 

Newspaper. Magazine. Television. Radio. 
Advertising. Book Publishing. 

lf you seek a job in any of these fields, 
send us your classified ad (maximum 25 
words) and we'll run it free in one issue of 
[MORE]. 





JOBS WANTED 


BESTSELLER GUARANTEED on any significant nohfic- 
tion subject by writing virtuoso with journalism M.A., 
flair, finesse ... and pipeline to public mind. You pro- 
vide information source. Reply Box 102. (50) 


REPORTER-COPY EDITOR, 22, Honors Journalism grad, 
former editor of large college daily, seeks position on 
newspaper or magazine. Knows general, courts, arts, 
sports, feature, investigative, layout, paste-up. Richard 
J. Wolf, 58 Winslow Road, White Plains, New York, 
10606 (50) 


YOUNG CALIFORNIA WRITER with excellent credits 
and superb potential wishes editorial employment. B.S., 
M.A., have pilot’s license, will travel. L-7 Orchard Park, 
Davis, CA 95616. (50) 


BRIGHT, CREATIVE, ENERGETIC person with varied 
professional experience (reporting, editing, photog- 
raphy) seeks challenging work with magazine, or in PR 
in D.C. Call 202)667-4379. (50) 
TEACHING POSITION, Part time, adult level, wanted by 
experienced, diversified journalist/magazine writer in 
New York area. Call (212) 724-7385. (50) 
EXPERIENCED TYPEWRITER has foreign correspon- 
dent, will travel. Specialized Latin America, based 
Mexico City. Staff or freelance. Extensive print and tele- 
vision news background. Reply Box 101. (50) 























JOBS WANTED 


Top priority: Free-lance writers and advertising space 
salespersons needed: NYC feature news magazine 
gearing up for November printing ... Key openings for 
freelance writers, columnists, critics, short story writ- 
ers ... Position for advertising director ... Persons 
needed to sell advertising space or subscriptions ... 
Artists, photographers needed also ... Creative, Ag- 
gressive, Disciplined People: experience, contacts 
helpful ... Moderate pay to start but will rocket when 
we do ... Call Mr. Leichman afternoons-evenings: 212- 
429-0761. 





city magazine inc. (51) 
TRAVEL 'ROUND THE WORLD on foreign ships. No ex- 
perience, good pay. Men. Women. Send stamped seif- 
addressed envelope. Macedon-Globetrotter, Box 864-E, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 64502. (51) 











ENTHUSIASTIC PERSON WITH B.S. desperately seeks 
position in television production. Opportunity more im- 
portant than salary, location. Chris Luthy, 601 Hamilton 
#202, Savage, MN 55378. (50) 


PHOTOGRAPHER LOOKING for full time work with 
newspaper or magazine. You must see my work, | will 
travel or relocate. Bob Sanchez, 212-247-4680. (50) 





SEND ME A COPY OF YOUR PUBLICATION. If | can im- 
prove it I’ll tell you how. You pay me what it’s worth. Don 
Hinkle, Box 66, Green Village, NJ 07935. (51) 


| AM THE MAN YOU WANT—aggressive journalist, 25, 
seeks writing/editing post with metro. Award winner 
M.S. from Columbia. Reply Box 103. (51) 


YALE GRADUATE with journalism master’s, winner of 
local, state and national awards, four years’ experience 
including reporting, copy editing, college teaching and 
production, seeks East Coast job. Richard Willing, 32 
Lincoln Street, Larchmont, New York, 10538, 914- 
834-6877. (50) 


HARD WORKING, RESOURCEFUL writer/editor seeks 
new full time job. Thick portfolio of news features pub- 
lished in national newspapers, magazines. Special in- 
terests: law, lifestyle, feminism, travel. Ilene Barth, 77 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 (50) 


‘74 HAMILTON COLLEGE GRAD with writing and photo 
experience seeks job as reporter or editor/publisher’s 
assistant. Edward Fitzelle, 15 Utica Street, Clinton, N.Y. 
13323. (50) 


AWARD WINNING WRITER (S.F. daily copy editor) 
seeks freelance assignments. Writing and photo credits 
include N.Y. Times, national magazines. Jim Toland, 278 
Day Street, San Francisco, CA. 94131. (50) 


BROADCAST JOURNALIST currently working in radio 
at major market seeking TV ré@porting job. Flexible. 
Gene Teibloom, 1514 Saizedo St. #4, Coral Gables, Fla. 
33134 (50) 


WRITER/REPORTER, OVERFLOWING WITH IDEAS, five 
years experience, widely published, nationally and lo- 
cally, seeks position with big city daily, neighborhood 
weekly, or city magazine. Northeast only. Reply Box 98. 

(50) 
JUST ASK. Young editor with business weekly (copy- 
editing, production, developing features, writing, free- 
lancing) wants to move—preferably to Boston, N.Y., 
D.C., something cityish. Reply Box 99. (50) 


RECOGNIZED PROFESSIONAL EDITOR/WRITER (36), 
formerly “one man” editorial staff of trade magazine, 
seeks new challenges. Wide experience with varied, 
prestigious organizations. Have talent, will deliver. 
Reply Box 100. (50) 
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LAWYER REPORTER seeks reporting position. Exper- 
ienced in legal and political reporting. Joel Kolko, 8313 
Beach Tree Rd., Bethesda Md. 20034. (50) 





IMPECUNIOUS JOURNALIST, 26, HS grad, seeks media 
position anywhere in the solar system. Ugly radio and 
sonambular TV jobs OK. 4437 Madison, Kansas City, MO 
64111. (50) 


‘75 M.A. Journalism. Proofreading. Freelance. College 
daily experience. Seeks reporting or copy editing posi- 
tion. 15 Taft Ave., Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 (50) 


SEASONED ASIA-HAND based Hong Kong available 
anything from economic or travel writing to China 
watching. Own photography. Saul Lockhart, 72d 
Repulse Bay Road, Hong Kong. Cables: SAVE- 
STROMCO/HONGKONG. Telex: 74613 (50) 


BRIGHT, ENTHUSIASTIC Mass Communications B.S. 
(23), seeks reporting/writing position in broadcast or 
print. Salary and location less important than good op- 
portunity. Joy Rothke, 8212 Owens Street, Buena Park, 
California 90621. (50) 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER Prefers weekly chain or 
small daily. J-degree plus 5 years experience. Samples 
available. Single, 26, can relocate. Dorothy Perrucci, 
1464 Edwin Place, Plainfield, New Jersey, 07062 (50) 
EX-N.Y.C. PRESS CHIEF seeks government or non- 
profit agency that communicates truth to journalists 
and services to citizens. Proven front-page-making abil- 
ity. (212) 924-4969. (50) 
RENEGADE SCIENTIST, M. Philosophy (biology) wants 
to trade test-tube for typewriter, using background. Re- 
porter/editor two college papers. David Lewin, 428 East 
Second St., Bloomington Indiana 47401. (50) 


CATALOGS 


“1976” CATALOG OF SURVIVAL/MILITARY—BOOKS/ 
MANUALS. 50 cents. Guerrilla warfare, special forces. 
“Survival” Long Storage Foods, List 50 cents. Ken Hale 
(MO-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. (55) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WRITER WHY WAIT? PUBLISH YOUR BOOK IN 90 DAYS!... 
and get expert editing, design, manufacture, publicity, promo- 
tion and advertising—all under one roof at low cost. TWO 
FREE BOOKS and literature give details and success stories. 
Write or call Dept. 392, 900 S. Oyster Bay Rd. Hicksville, N.Y 
11801. (51) 


ANDSOON... 


SUBURBIA—PHOTO BOOK, slight smoke damage. $3.00 
pre-paid. Bill Owens, P.O. Box 588, Livermore, Ca. 94550. 
(51) 


FUCK HOUSEWORK POSTER, $1.75. Others. Free catalog. 
S-T Mailorder, Box 1885, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. (51) 


MOVING ON? 


Don’t miss an issue. Move [MORE] 
with you by attaching the mailing 
label from this issue of [MORE] here: 
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Mail to: [MORE] Subscription Dept. 
PO BOX 576 
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New York, N.Y. 10023 
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Off The Beam 


BY DAVID M. RUBIN 


Broadcasters no longer have to keep a supply of 
spare lamps on hand to light up their transmitter 
towers. The FCC has recently decided to trust the 
licensee’s judgment on the best method of replac- 
ing faulty tower lights. Nor must the actual license 
to operate a transmitter be hung on the wall of the 
transmitter room. The paper may now be filed 
away in a binder or folder. 

Such are the small blessings being showered 
on broadcasters in the first three years of a little- 
publicized FCC effort to ‘‘re-regulate”’ or, more ac- 
curately, de-regulate the industry, principally 
radio. Since 1972, a three-man task force within 
the FCC’s Broadcast Bureau has been hacking 
through the tangled underbrush of 50 years of com- 
mission regulation, attempting to prune away rules 
that have become obsolete or ineffective. One fa- 
miliar regulation to be stripped away required a 
station to identify itself within two minutes of every 
hour and the half-hour. Now identification need 
only be made once at the top of the hour, within a 
natural program break. 

So far the task force has limited itself to 
changing technical rules which affect station oper- 
ation and record-keeping—trules having little or 
nothing to do with program content. These unex- 
ceptionable changes, however, may only be the 
opening moves in an elaborate de-regulation plan if 
certain influential proponents have their way. NBC 
board chairman Julian Goodman, Clay White- 
head (from his post as director of the White House 
Office of Telecommunications Policy under Nixon), 
and the prestigious Earl Warren Conference of 
lawyers and journalists, have all called for a 
sweeping de-regulation which would put the broad- 
cast media on an equal footing with print media in 
the selection of program content. They would like 
to see, at a minimum, the fairness doctrine and 
equal time law eliminated so that broadcasters are 
no longer bound by artificial definitions of fairness 
and balance in the treatment of controversial issues 
and the coverage of political candidates. 

The de-regulators propose radio as the best 
arena for experimentation. Their reasoning is 
simple. More than 7,000 commercial AM and FM 
radio stations, and 700 public FM stations, provide 
a competitive atmosphere, they say, and an open 
marketplace for ideas. A wide variety of radio for- 
mats offers programming to minority tastes. Much 
more competition exists in radio than in the news- 
paper business, they maintain (neglecting to con- 
sider weekly newspapers and magazines). The 
government, therefore, should confine its regu- 
lation of radio to frequency and power assignment 
and the granting of licenses and transfers. Matters 
of programming should be left in the hands of sta- 
tion management. 

The FCC has yet to hold hearings or issue 
an overall policy statement on the eventual direc- 
tion of de-regulation. It is one thing to tinker with 
tower lamps and another to dump the fairness doc- 
trine. But a strong case, it seems to me, can be 
made that just the opposite of de-regulation should 
be attempted with radio. The FCC ought to jump 
into regulation of radio program content with both 
feet. 

Anyone who has tried to listen to radio out- 
side any major metropolitan area (and even within 























David M. Rubin, a contributing editor of [MORE], 
is director of graduate studies in journalism at New 
York University. 


some large cities) knows that competition is a myth. 
Pop, rock and country music control the dial from 
end to end. News appears for five minutes an hour 
and at its best will be a network feed from New 
York. Public affairs programming is relegated to 
the unsaleable hours on Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning. It is almost impossible to find a sta- 
tion, particularly on the AM band, programming 
news and public affairs, classical music, jazz, talk 
or any other format requiring some intelligence 
and preparation. Even with 7,000 radio stations, no 
single community can receive more than a dozen or 
two, and most of these are grasping for the largest 
possible audience at the least cost with pop and 
rock music formats. For most stations the fairness 
doctrine is a nullity because they never deal with 
controversial issues anyway. 

The commission ought to guarantee that 
minority tastes in radio are served by tying together 
a radio frequency and a format. An applicant for a 
given frequency will be told that he or she must 
agree to operate it as an all-news station, or a 
classical music station, or a jazz station, etc. The 
commission might designate that a dozen or more 
different formats must be provided for each city. 
The best frequencies (and the highest operating 
power) would be reserved for licensees who agree to 
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take on this responsibility. Stations beyond the 
basic dozen might be ordered to duplicate certain 
formats likely to be more popular, or they could be 
permitted to go their own way. In areas served by 
fewer than a dozen stations, the FCC could double 
up formats. Current license holders who prefer not 
to play by these rules would be permitted to sell 
their licenses, at a fair market price, to others who 
will. 

This scheme, of course, violates Section 326 
of the Communications Act, which states that the 
FCC is not to act as a program censor. While pay- 
ing lip service to this proscription, the FCC has in 
fact been getting more and more involved in the 
regulation of content every year, and not just 
through the fairness doctrine and the equal-time 
law. For example: 


¢ The commisson can and does consider 
the diversity and balance of a station’s program- 
ming at license renewal time. 

e All television stations must now report 
yearly to the commission the number of minutes of 
news, public affairs, religious, and _ similar 
programming they carry. This information is con- 
sidered at renewal time. 

e The commission’s 1974 policy statement 
on children’s television will make it difficult, if not 
suicidal, for a licensee to choose not to carry any 
children’s programming. 

© The commission has limited the amount 
of programming the networks can deliver to af- 
filiates in prime time. 


Despite the cacophony 
of the "Top Forty’’ and 
other pop and rock 
blessings across the AM 
and FM bands, the FCC 
appears eager to 
“re-regulate’’ radio— 
on the questionable 
premise that the move 
would foster diversity. 


¢ The celebrated “family hour’’ concept, 
which dictates the content of shows aired in prime 
time before 9 p.m., was an FCC “‘suggestion”’ to the 
networks [““T'V’s New Chastity Belt’? — August 
1975]. 

These are but a few examples of government 
intrusion into programming despite Section 326. 
Most are the ad hoc responses of the commission to 
political and public pressure to regulate more 
closely the public’s airwaves. We should admit that 
the commission is hip-deep in programming 
already, suspend Section 326 for radio as an experi- 
ment and encourage the FCC to devise a compre- 
hensive plan which will guarantee true diversity in 
radio service to all sections of the country. 

This approach would help the FCC solve a 
licensing problem which has produced much hand- 
wringing in the past. In New York City, citizens 
protested the planned conversion of WNCN from a 
classical to a rock station [“‘The Fight To Save 
Mozart”—April 1975]. Citizens in Chicago pro- 
tested the proposed sale of WEFM, the city’s only 
classical music outlet, to a company bent on turn- 
ing it into a stereo rocker. Citizens in Toledo pro- 
tested the loss of progressive rock on WGLN. 
Citizens in Atlanta protested the sale of WGKA 
and the loss of its classical music format. Similar 
problems have arisen in Syracuse and Milwaukee. 

While the FCC has been afraid to stop such 
sales or format changes, the courts have indicated 
their displeasure at permitting market mechanisms 
to determine program content on the public’s 
airwaves. In the Chicago case, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington ordered the commission to 
hold hearings on the sale of WEFM and noted, 
“We think it axiomatic that preservation of a 
format that would otherwise disappear, although 
economically and technically viable and preferred 
by a significant number of listeners, is generally in 
the public interest.”” In the Toledo case, Judge 
Edward A. Tamm of the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington said that the public has an interest in 
the diversity of entertainment formats, and 
changes in them can be detrimental to the public 
interest. “. . .[W]here economically and technically 
feasible,” he said, “it is in the public’s best 
interests to have all segments represented.” As- 
suming that the FCC is supposed to represent the 
public, how many more such protests will be neces- 
sary before the commission moves to provide 
competition in radio service across the country on 
some rational basis? 

The FCC has a history of being pushed by 
the courts into positions which more broadly repre- 
sent the public interest. (A good example of this is 
granting standing to the public in license renewal 
hearings, which has given the public a wedge it 
never had in the renewal process. The FCC pre- 
ferred to cling to a much narrower definition of 
standing which excluded the public.) Before the 
task force on de-regulation proceeds to matters of 
real substance, the commission should hold public 
hearings on the future of the radio dial, with de- 
regulation only one option. The commission might 
be surprised to learn that both the public and the 
courts, and maybe even a few enlightened broad- 
casters, prefer a much more logical division of the 
radio spectrum which guarantees programming of 
interest to minority tastes in all parts of the 
country. * 
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